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of general information of value to lawyers and credit 


men. 

This directory (complete each month—wo suppile- 
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by addressing 
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SERENADE. 


TuHE thrush upon the apple-bough 
A-sway each tardy daybreak now, 
Hath a new song within his mouth, 
Taught by the breezes of the south. 


Of loosened soil he softly sings, 

Green moss, and happy garden things, — 
Wake-robins on the sheltered side 

Of hedges where white violets hide. 


His ear laid to the rugged bark, 

He hears the sap stir in the dark, 

He feels a vital pulse imbue 

The branches wet with morning dew. 


And where the lowest twig descends 
Earthward to meet its grassy friends, 
Through bud and blade a tremor shoots, 
And thrills among the apple-roots ; 


And every breathless branch vibrates, 
Quick with a million blossom-fates, — 
And in the grey, expectant hush 

One hears the singing of the thrush. 
Spectator. May Byron. 


TO THE GRIFFIN. 
(By Calverlerius Rusticanus.) 


GRIFFIN, who benignly beamest 
(So to speak) upon the Strand, 

To the rustic eye thou seemest 
Quite superlatively grand. 


Griffin, grim and grimy Griffin, 
Few, Joe tells me, will agree 

With my artless numbers, if in 
Undiluted praise of thee. 


Critics, so he says, by dozens 
Swear thou couldst not well be worse, 
Yet from one poor country cousin’s 
Pen accept a tribute verse. 


Some of London’s statues now are 
Féted richly once a year ; 

Some —it seems a shame, 1 vow — are 
Fated to oblivion there. 


Once a year a primrose bower 
Draws the folks around for miles, 
Dizzy blossoms into flower, 
Almost into ‘‘ wreathéd smiles.’’ 


Once a year by all the town o’er- 
-whelmed in bays is Gordon seen, 

Countless wreaths recording ‘‘ Brown (or 

Jones) thus keeps thy memory green.” 


Serenade, ete. 





Once a year King Charles’s statue 
Paragraphs jocose invites, 
| Wreathed with flowers by infatu- 
-ated modern Jacobites. 


Thus their substance people waste on 
This queer decorative fit — 

Wreaths are sometimes even placed on 
Mere nonentities like Pitt. 


But —I cannot think what Joe meant — 
No one — so he said to me— 

In his most expansive moment 
E’er has twined a wreath for thee ! 





So I cast —in no derision — 
From my ’bus-top garden-seat 
These few violets, with precision, 
At what I must call thy feet. 


’Tis not that thy mien is stately, 
’Tis not that thy grace is rare, 

*Tis not that I care so greatly 
For thy quaint heraldic air ; 


But contemptuous men neglect thee, 
Load thee with invective strange, 
So with violets I have decked thee, 


And with verses, as a change. 
Punch. 


REST. 
REstT to the toilworn brain, 
Rest to the hands and feet, 
Rest from life’s struggle and strain, 
Rest from its fever and heat. 
Rest in some quiet country lane, 
Far from the loud city street, 
With its wretchedness, squalor, and pain ; 
There with calm Nature to meet, 
From her lips, fresh with dew or with rain,. 
Alone in her sacred retreat, 
The secret of rest thus to gain. 
Such rest —ah ! how sweet ! 


After labor comes rest, 
After the day cometh night. 
Peace to the troubled breast, 
Joy to the sad and opprest. 
And to the darkened sight, 
Out of the distant west, 

At eventide, cometh light. 


So when the weary fight 
Of life has been fought and won, 
To the captive soul cometh flight 
To regions beyond the sun. 
C. M. A. 









Brodick : Easter Sunday. Academy.. 











The Progress of Canada. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE PROGRESS OF CANADA.' 

IN an address presented a few 
months ago to the governor-general, 
Lord Aberdeen, the Royal Society of 
Canada — a national institution com- 
posed of literary and scientific men 
drawn, for the most part, from the uni- 
versities, colleges, and learned bodies 
of the Dominion — made a very appro- 
priate reference to the important ser- 
vices rendered by such men as Lord 
Sydenham, Lord Elgin, Lord Dufferin, 
the Marquis of Lorne, and other dis- 
tinguished representatives of ‘that 
sovereign whose reign best illustrates 
the genius of the English race, and is 
coincident with that admirable system 
of government under which Canada 
has attained her present favorable posi- 
tion among the communities of the 
world.”” These words emphatically 
state an historic truth. No one will 
deny that the most important feature of 
the present reign has been — not the 
victories won by Great Britain in for- 
eign wars, for these are but insignifi- 
cant compared with those of other 
times ; not triumphs in diplomacy, for 
they have not been remarkable ; not 
even success in literature, for more 
lasting fame has been probably won by 
writers of other periods ; not the ex- 
traordinary expansion of commerce 
and wealth which has resulted from 
the evolution of sound economic ideas, 
national enterprise, and scientific dis- 
covery. No, assuredly the most sig- 
nificant and enduring achievement of 
the reign has been the economic, 
intellectual, and political development 
of those prosperous communities which 
form the colonial empire of the British 
Isles. We have had quite recently 

11, Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society Of Canada. Vols. i.-xi. Montreal: 1892- 
“. ae History of Canada. By W. Kingsford, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C. 7 vols. Toronto and London: 
1887-1894. 

3. Parliamentary Procedure and Practice, with a 
Review of the Origin, Growth, and Operation of 
Parliamentary Institutions in Canada. By J. G. 
Bourinot, C.M.G., D.C.L. Second edition. Mont- 
real: 1892. 

4. Proceedings of the Colonial Conference, held 
at Ottawa, Canada, from June 28 to July 9, 1894. 
Ottawa: 1894. 
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some evidence of the remarkable 
growth, and the imperial aspirations of 
these countries, in the Conference that 
has been held, in the political capitalof 
the Dominion, of delegates from eight 
free self-governing colonies in Austral- 
asia, South Africa, and America, who 
came together for the express purpose 
of discussing questions which not 
merely affect their own peculiar and 
sectional interests, but touch nearly the 
unity and integrity of the empire at 
large. Such a conference was not only 
an evidence of colonial expansion and 
ambition, but an acknowledgment of 
the importance of Canada in the coun- 
cils of the wide imperial domain of 
England, since it was not in London, 
but under the shadow of her own Par- 
liament buildings, that colonists met in 
conference. The fact that such a con- 
ference was possible in the year of 
grace 1894 is the most expressive testi- 
mony that could be borne to the suc- 
cess of the colonial policy of a reign 
which has given ‘‘so admirable a sys- 
tem of government,” not merely to 
Canada, but to all those colonies that 
have attained so “‘ favorable a position 
among the communities of the world.” 

We purpose in the present paper to 
give a brief historic retrospect of the 
position Canada occupied at the time 
when her Majesty ascended the throne, 
and to compare it with that the Do- 
minion now holds as a federation of 
seven provinces and organized terri- 
teries extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean. No one will gain- 
say Canada’s pre-eminence among the 
dependencies when we consider how 
much she has done in fifty years, de- 
spite the enormous difficulties that have 
stood in the way of her progress on 
account of the rivalry of a great repub- 
lican power on her borders for three 
thousand miles, which has drawn away 
from her the wealth and population of 
Europe, and also a large number of 
Canadians from year to year up to a 
very recent period. In this review it 
is necessary to refer briefly to some 
leading features of Canadian history. 
In these days, when Englishmen have 
learned at last to take an interest in 
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colonial questions — to recognize the 
fact that lessons may be learned from 
even colonial history and colonial 
statesmanship — we feel no apology 
need be made to our readers if we ask 
them to give their attention for a few 
minutes to a short accouut of the polit- 
ical evolution of the Canadian federa- 
tion, which has already passed beyond 
the first quarter of a century of its ex- 
istence. In this record we shall see 
what elements of stability this federa- 
tion possesses, even when compared 
with that great power to the south 
whose remarkable development has 
been among the most interesting fea- 
tures of the century now so near its 
close. 

Both England and France entered 
about the same time on a career of col- 
onization in North America. Cham- 
plain was already encamped with his 
little band of settlers on the pictur- 
esque heights of Quebec! when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on the rock- 
bound coast of New England. Then, 
for a century and a hali, the colonies 
of England and France struggled for 
the mastery. The sturdy independence 
of the English colonists, accustomed to 
think and act for themselves, left as a 
rule to govern themselves in accord- 
ance with the free instincts of English- 
men, was in decided contrast with the 
subserviency of the French colonists, 
kept constantly in trammels by the 
king and his ministers, who were al- 
ways opposed to the merest semblance 
of local self-government. Under the 
influence of the freedom they enjoyed, 
and the energy and enterprise peculiar 
to a commercial and maritime ‘people, 
the English colonists, who inhabited a 
relatively narrow strip of territory from 
Maine to Carolina, soon outnumbered 
the population: of the struggling com- 
munity that dwelt on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

In the history of the French Cana- 
dian there is much to interest us. His 
patient endurance, his fidelity to his 
country, his adventurous life in the 


1 Champlain arrived at Quebec (Stadaconé) on 
July 3, 1608, and laid the foundations of the pictur- 
esque town, 
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wilderness of the West, afford themes 
for poetry, history, and romance. The 
struggles of Champlain, the adventures 
of La Salle in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, the exploits of the coureurs de 
bois and gentlemen-adventurers on the 
rivers and among the forests, the ef- 
forts of Frontenac and other French 
governors to found a new France on 
the continent, have already found in 
Francis Parkman an eloquent and faith- 
ful historian. France dreamed once 
of founding a mighty empire which 
would stretch from the island of Cape 
Breton, or Ile Royale, through the 
valleys of the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and of eventually having the 
supremacy in North America; but the 
genius of Pitt relieved the English col- 
onists of the fears they entertained 
with reason when they saw a cordon 
of forts stretching from Louisbourg to 
the heights of Quebec, to Champlain, 
Niagara, and the forks of the Ohio. 
With the fail of Quebec and Montreal 
in 1759-60, France left the New World 
to England, and of all her former pos- 
sessions she now retains only some in- 
significant islands off the southern 
coast of Newfoundland, where her fish- 
ermen continue to prosecute the fish- 
eries as they did centuries ago before a 
European had founded a settlement in 
Canada. The conflict with France had 
done much to restrain the spirit of self- 
assertion among the English colonists, 
and to keep them dependent upon En- 
gland; but at the same time it had 
shown them their power, and taught 
them to have much more confidence in 
their own resources asa people. The 
capture of the formidable fortress of 
Louisbourg, one of the triumphs of 
Vauban’s engineering skill, by the 
New England volunteers under Pep- 
perell and the fleet under Warren, 
was the principal incident in their his- 
tory which showed the people their 
strength, and nerved them to enter into 
what must have seemed to many a 
hopeless struggle with England. The 
fall of Quebec may be considered the 
first step in the direction of the inde- 
pendence of the old English colonies. 
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When the War of Independence was 
over, Canada was only a sparsely set- 
tled country, in which the French 
Canadians were very largely in the ma- 
jority.. In Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island there 
was a small English population, chiefly 
composed of United Empire loyalists.? 
A considerable number of the same 
class came over from the United States, 
and settled in the eastern townships of 
French or Lower Canada — now Quebec 
* —and in the province of Upper or 
Western Canada, now Ontario. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence the 
French Canadians resisted all attempts 
that were made to induce them to unite 
their fortunes with the revolted col- 
onies. The British government and 
Parliament had seen the necessity of 
conciliating the conquered pecple, and 
had passed in 1774 what is known as 
the Quebec Act,? which gave additional 
guarantees to that nationality for the 
security of their property and the pres- 
ervation of their language, religion, 
and institutions. Owing in a great 
measure to this conciliatory policy, and 
to the efforts of the priests, who have 
always been firm friends of British 
rule, the French people of Lower Can- 
ada remained faithful to the king of 
England, and the history of those times 
records the death of the brave Mont- 
gomery and the defeat of his troops, 
who invaded Canada and besieged 
Quebec, under the delusion that the 
province would be an easy conquest as 
soon as the invaders set foot within its 
limits. 

With the settlement of Upper Can- 
ada by the loyalists and the English 
population that subsequently flowed 
into the country, it was thought advis- 
able to establish two provinces, in 
which the French and English ele- 
ments would be kept separate and dis- 
tinct. With the light that experience 
has given us in these later times, it 

1 In 1784 there were in Upper Canada ten thou- 


sand United Empire loyalists ; in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, twenty thousand. In 1790 the 


population of Canada was 161,311, of whom one 
hundred and twenty thousand were French. 

2 Imperial Statute, 14 Geo. III. c. 83. 

8 Constitutional Act, 1791, or 31 Geo. III. ¢. 31. 
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was a great mistake, in the opinion of 
many statesmen, to have isolated the 
races, and, by hedging in the French 
at the very commencement of their 
history, to have prevented the gradual 
absorption of all nationalities into one 
great English-speaking people. Par- 
liament formed a legislature for each 
province, and wished the people of 
Canada “‘ God speed’? in the new ex- 
periment of government on which they 
were entering. No doubt can exist as 
to the sincerity and good wishes of the 
English statesmen of those days, but 
it cannot be said they always built with 
wisdom. In the first place, they 
erected a structure of provincial gov- 
ernment which was defective at its 
very foundation. There was an entire 
absence of institutions of local govern- 
ment in French Canada —of that sys- 
tem which, from the earliest period in 
the history of the old English colonies, 
enabled them to manage their local 
affairs. May it not be said with truth 
that England herself has received no 
more valuable heritage than that sys- 
tem of local self-government which, 
cumbrous and defective as it may have 
become in the course of centuries, 
can be traced back to those free in- 
stitutions in which lay the germs of 
English liberty and parliamentary gov- 
ernment ? 

But in Canada there was no sem- 
blance of township or parish govern- 
ment as in New England or even in 
Virginia. The people of Canada were 
called upon to manage the affairs of a 
state before they had learned those ele- 
ments of government which necessarily 
existed in the management of the 
local affairs of every community, 
whether it were town, township, or 
village. It was, indeed, surprising 
that a people like the French Cana- 
dians, unaccustomed to parliamentary 
institutions or local self-government in 
its most elementary form, should in 
the early stages of their legislative 
history have shown so much discretion. 
As a matter of fact, they discharged 
their functions for a while with pru- 
dence, and set to work to understand 
the principles on which their system of 
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government rested. For some years 
the machinery of government worked 
fairly enough, and the public men of 
both provinces passed much useful leg- 
islation. The war of 1812-1815, in 
which Canada performed her part with 
credit, in a measure prevented any 
outbreak of political conflict, since all 
classes of people recognized the neces- 
sity of uniting at such a crisis to defend 
their homes and country. But when 
peace was proclaimed and the legisla- 
tures were relieved from the pressure 
that the war had brought upon them, 
the politicians again got the upper 
hand. The machinery of government 
became clogged, and political strife 
convulsed the country from one end to 
the other. An ‘irrepressible conflict ” 
arose between the government and the 
governed classes, especially in Lower 
Canada. The people, who in the days 
of the French régime were without in- 
fluence and power, had learned under 
their new system, defective as it was in 
essential respects, to get a very correct 
insight into the operation of represen- 
tative government as understood in 
England. 

They found they were governed, not 
by men responsible to the legislature 
and the people, but by governors and 
officials who controlled both the execu- 
tive and legislative councils. If there 
had always been wise and patient gov- 
ernors at the head of affairs, or if the 
imperial authorities could always have 
been made aware of the importance of 
the grievances laid before them, or had 
understood their exact character, the 
difference between the government and 
the majority of the people’s represen- 
tatives might have been arranged satis- 
factorily. But, unhappily, military 
governors like Sir James Craig only 
aggravated the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and gave demagogues new oppor- 
tunities for exciting the people. The 
imperial authorities, as a rule, were 
sincerely desirous of meeting the 


wishes of the people in a reasonable 
and fair spirit, but, unfortunately for 
the country, they were too often ill- 
advised and ill-informed in those days 
slow communication, and public 


of 


. 
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discontent was allowed to seéthe until 
it burst forth in a dangerous form. 

In all the provinces, but especially in 
Lower Canada, the people saw their 
representatives practically ignored by 
the governing body, their money ex- 
pended without the authority of the 
legislature, and the country governed 
by irresponsible officials. A system 
which gave little or no weight to public 
opinion, as represented in the House 
elected by the people, was necessarily 
imperfect and unstable ; and the natu- 
ral result was a deadlock between the 
legislative council, controlled by the 
official and governing class, and the 
body elected by the people. The gov- 
ernors necessarily took the side of the 
men whom they had themselves ap- 
pointed, and with whom they were 
acting. Inthe maritime provinces, in 
the course of time, the governors made 
an attempt to conciliate the popular 
element by bringing in men who had 
influence in the Assembly, but this 
was a matter entirely within their own 
discretion. The system of government 
was generally worked in direct contra- 
vention to the principle of responsi- 
bility to the majority in the popular 
House. Political agitators had abun- 
dant opportunities for exciting popular 
passion. In Lower Canada, Papineau 
—an eloquent but impulsive man, hav- 
tng rather the qualities of an agitator 
than those of a statesman—led the 
majority of his compatriots. For years 
he contended for a legislative council 
elected by the people, for it is curious 
to note that none of the men who were 
at the head of the popular party in 
Lower Canada ever recognized the 
fact, as did their contemporaries in 
Upper Canada, that the difficulty would 
be best solved, not by electing an Up- 
per House, but by obtaining an execu- 
tive which would only hold office while 
supported by the majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the people’s House.! In 
Upper Canada the Radical section of 
the Liberal party was led by Mr. W. 
Lyon Mackenzie, who fought vigor- 
ously against what was generally known 


1 Lord Durham’s Report, p. 47. 
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as the “‘ Family Compact,” which oc- 
cupied all the public offices and con- 
trolled the government. In the two 
provinces these two men at last pre- 
cipitated a rebellion, in which blood 
was shed and much property de- 
stroyed, but which never reached any 
very extensive proportions. In the 
maritime province, however, where the 
public grievances were of less magni- 
tude, the people showed no sympathy 
with the rebellious elements of the 
upper provinces. The agitation for 
responsible government in those colo- 
nies was led by Mr. Joseph Howe, who 
in the course of his public life was 
always animated by truly loyal British 
feelings, and was never influenced by 
passion to step beyond the limits of 
legitimate constitutional agitation. 

Such was the political situation in 
Canada when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne on June 20, 1837. If we 
survey the general condition of things 
in those troublous times, the prospect 
was not encouraging. The total popu- 
lation of the two provinces did not 
exceed one million souls, of whom 
nearly one-half were French Cana- 
dians. Trade and commerce were 
quite paralyzed by the political discon- 
tent which had existed for years, and 
had already broken out into rebellion. 
The value of the whole trade of British 
North America —that is, of the im- 
ports and exports in the aggregate — 
was about 5,000,000/. The principal 
trade was in fish and lumber, for the 
export of which a considerable number 
of vessels was yearly built in the mari- 
time provinces. Not more than four 
or five banks existed, and none of them 
had a large capital except the old bank 
of Montreal, which has always been 
the most important monetary institu- 
tion of this continent. 

The total revenue at this time did 
not exceed 140,000/., and in more than 
one province the revenue was insuffi- 
cient to meet the legitimate expenses 

1 The rebellion in Lower Canada broke out in 


1837. Sir John Colborne was in chief command of 
the forces, and soon quelled the rebellion. In 


Upper Canada, Sir F. Bond Head was lieutenant- 
governor, and the attempt at rebellion broke out 
in December, 1837, 
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required for public works and other 
necessary improvements. In Upper 
Canada the situation was extremely 
serious. In consequence of the con- 
struction of public works, commenced 
in the infancy of the colony, a debt of 
1,000,0007. had been accumulated when 
the whole revenue did not reach 60,- 
000/., and- was inadequate to pay the 
interest. A financial crisis in the 
United States had led the banks to 
suspend specie payments, and aggra- 
vated the difficulties of the commer- 
cial situation in Canada. The banks of 
Lower Canada found it necessary to 
follow the example of similar institu- 
tions in the American republic ; though 
those of the upper province, to their 
credit, successfully tided over the 
crisis, and materially lessened the 
weight of financial embarrassment. 
The total production of wheat was not 
beyond five million bushels, of which 
nearly four-fifths at that time was 
raised in French Canada. The French 
habitants carried on their agricultural 
operations with little energy or skill, 
and, from their ignorance of the sys- 
tem of the rotation of crops and of the 
true principles of farming, were rapidly 
impoverishing the soil, so that in the 
course of a few years their wheat crop 
diminished, and its quality became 
more inferior. Their farms were on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence — deep, 
narrow strips —and their houses were 
crowded as near the river as possible, 
as affording the most satisfactory 
means of communication in early times 
between the settlements. The most 
noteworthy buildings were those be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which then, as now, dominated the 
province. The system of land tenure 
in French Canada was not one calcu- 
lated to stimulate industry and develop 
the country. In early days the seignio- 
rial tenure, established by Richelieu 
with the idea of founding a Canadian 
noblesse and encouraging settlement, 
had had some advantages. It was the 
feudal system modified to suit the cir- 
cumstances of anew country. It made 
the seigneur and the habitant, or censi- 
taire, equally interested in the culti- 
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vation of the soil. The dues and 
obligations under which the censitaire 
held his land were in early times by no 
means onerous. The seignewr was 
obliged to cultivate and settle certain 
portions of his land at the risk of losing 
it within a fixed period, a penalty fre- 
quently exacted under the French 
régime. He had to erect a mill for the 
grinding of grain raised in the district, 
a great convenience to the habitants 
in early times. 

But the system grew to be burden- 
some as the country became more pop- 
ulous. The seigniorial exactions were 
found more troublesome, and the diffi- 
culties that arose in connection with 
the disposal of lands in the numerous 
seigniories gradually retarded settle- 
ment and enterprise in the province. 
In fact, the system under which lands 
were granted throughout Canada was 
not adapted to the encouragement of 
settlement. With the view, probably, 
of establishing a State Church, the 
imperial government had by the act of 
1791 granted large reserves, which were 
in the hands of the Church of England, 


and much discontent had consequently 
arisen among other Protestant denom- 


inations. Large tracts had also been 
set apart for loyalists and military men 
in different parts of the province. The 
natural consequence of this extrava- 
gance was that some of the most valu- 
able districts of Upper Canada were 
kept idle and profitless for many years. 
The little island of Prince Edward had 
been nearly all granted away by ballot 
to a few landlords in a single day, and 
until very recent times its progress was 
retarded by a land question which 
always created much discontent and 
prevented settlement. The means of 
communication in each province were 
very inferior, in the absence of any 
liberal system of municipal institutions, 
and in consequence of the large dis- 
tricts owned by absentee proprietors or 
by the Church. If a road or bridge 
was required in Lower Canada, it was 
necessary to apply to the legislature. 
Things were a little better in Upper 
Canada, where there was a system of 
local taxation which, imperfect as it 
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was, enabled the people in a county to 
make minor improvements. Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John, and Toronto 
were the only towns of importance, 
and the population of the first—then, 
as now, the commercial metropolis of 
British North America —did not ex- 
ceed forty thousand ; while their aggre- 
gate population probably reached one 
hundred and twenty thousand souls. 
The streets of all of them were either 
ill-lighted or left in darkness, and with- 
out pavements. 

The public buildings, as a rule, had 
no architectural pretensions. A few 
colleges and grammar schools had been 
established, where the sons of the 
well-to-do classes could obtain an ex- 
cellent classical and English education 
for those times. The religious com- 
munities of Lower Canada at an early 
period in the history of the country 
had established institutions where the 
youth of both sexes could receive cer- 
tain educational advantages. But the 
State had not in any degree intervened 
successfully in the establishment of a 
system of popular education. 

The whole public expenditure for 
common and district schools in Upper 
Canada was a little above 8,000I. a year, 
and these schools were very inferior in 
every respect. The masters in many 
cases in this province—to which we 
refer especially, since now it stands 
above all others in the character of its 
educational progress —were ill-paid, 
ill-educated men who, having failed in 
other pursuits, resorted to teaching as 
their last hope. Many of them were 
illiterate citizens of the United States, 
who brought anti-British ideas into the 
country, and taught their pupils out of 
American text-books, in which, of 
course, prominence was given to Amer- 
ican history and _ institutions. In 
1838-9 there were in all the public and 
private schools of British North Amer- 
ica only some ninety-two thousand 
young people out of a total population 
of one million four hundred and forty 
thousand souls, or about one in fifteen. 
The administration of justice in all the 
provinces, except in Lower Canada, 
was on the whole satisfactory for a new 
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country, where the highest judicial tal- 
ent was not always available. In the 
French section there was a lamentable 
want of efficiency in the courts, and an 
absence of confidence in the mode in 
which the law was administered. At 
times there was a decided failure of 
justice in criminal cases, owing to the 
complexion of the juries. In certain 
cases where political or national feeling 
was aroused, a jury was not likely to 
convict even in the face of the clear- 
est evidence of crime. English and 
French Canadians divided in the jury 
box according to their nationalities. 
While the judges of the highest courts 
were generally distinguished for learn- 
ing and fairness, the justices of peace 
were chosen without any regard to 
their character or ability to try the or- 
dinary petty causes which fell within 
their jurisdiction. In all the cities and 
towns the police arrangements were 
notoriously defective. Immigration 
was rapidly falling off, owing princi- 
pally to the distracted state of the 
country, but also to the mode of trans- 
portation. Those were days when the 


vessels that made voyages to Canada 
were literally laden with disease and 


misery. In the overcrowded, ill-ven- 
tilated, and ill-equipped vessels that 
annually sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
death was ever stalking among the 
half-starved, unhappy people who had 
left their wretched homes in the Old 
World to incur the horrors of the holds 
of the pest-ship, from which for years 
had been ascending the cries of the 
martyred emigrant. 

No feature of the aspect of things in 
Canada gave greater reason for anxiety 
than the attitude of the French and 
English peoples towards each other. 
The very children in the streets were 
formed into French and English par- 
ties. As in the courts of law and in 
the legislature, so it was in social and 
every-day life —the French Canadian 
in direct antagonism to the English 
Canadian. Many among the official 
and governing class, composed almost 
exclusively of English, were still too 
ready to consider the French Canadi- 
ans as inferior beings, and not entitled 
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to the same rights and privileges in the 
government of the country. It was a 
time of passion and declamation, when 
men of fervid eloquence, like Papineau, 
could have aroused the French like one 
man, if they had had a little more pa- 
tience and judgment, and had not been 
ultimately thwarted by the efforts of 
the priests, who, in all national crises, 
have intervened on the side of reason 
and moderation, and in the interests of 
British connection, which they have 
always felt has been favorable to the 
continuance and security of their reli- 
gious institutions. Lord Durham in 
his memorable report on the condition 
of Canada, has summed up very ex- 
pressively the nature of the conflict in 
the French province. ‘I expected,” 
he said, ‘“‘to find a contest between 
a government and a people; I found 
two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state ; I found a struggle, not of 
principles, but of races.”’ 

Amid the gloom that overhung Can- 
ada in those times, there was one gleam 
of sunshine for England. Although 
discontent and dissatisfaction generally 
prevailed among the people on account 
of the manner in which the govern- 
ment was administered, and of the at- 
tempts of a minority to engross all 
power and influence, yet there was still 
a sentiment in favor of British connec- 
tion, and the annexationists were rela- 
tively few in number. Sir Francis 
Bond Head understood this well when 
he depended on the militia to crush the 
outbreak in the upper province, and 
Joseph Howe, the eminent leader of 
the popular party, uniformly asserted 
that the people of Nova Scotia were 
determined to preserve the integrity of 
the empire at all hazards. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of the leading 
men, outside of the minority led by 
Papineau, Nelson, and Mackenzie, had 
a conviction that England was ani- 
mated by a desire to act considerately 
with the provinces, and that little good 
would come from precipitating a con- 
flict which would only add to the 
public misfortunes, and that the true 
remedy was to be found in consti- 
tutional methods of redress for the 
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political grievances which undoubt- 
edly existed throughout British North 
America. 

We have endeavored to summarize 
as briefly as possible the actual state of 
affairs in the first years of the queen’s 
reign. It was a most critical time in 
the career of the Canadian provinces. 
Had the British government been pre- 
pared to act with haste or temper, the 
consequences would have been fatal to 
the provinces ; but they acted through- 
out the whole with much discretion, 
and recognized the fact at the outset 
that mistakes had been made in the 
past, and that it was quite clear that 
the people of Canada would not be sat- 
istied with a mere semblance of repre- 
sentative government. The mission of 
Lord Durham, who came to Canada as 
governor-general in 1838, was a turn- 
ing point in the political and social 
development of the British North 
American colonies. Whatever may be 


the opinion held as to the legality of 
the course he pursued with respect to 
the rebels—a number of whom he 
banished from the country without 


even a form of trial—there can be no 
doubt as to the discretion and wisdom 
embodied in his report, of which Mr. 
Charles Buller, his secretary, is gen- 
erally considered to have been the 
writer.! The statesmen of all parties 
in England, but especially Lord John 
Russell, aided in moulding a new policy 
towards the Canadas. This new policy, 
of which the reunion of the two prov- 
inces under one government was the 
foundation, was in the direction of 
entrusting a larger measure of self- 
government to the people —of giving 
them as complete control of their in- 
ternal affairs as was compatible with 
the security and integrity of the em- 
pire. 

The union of the Canadas in 1841, 
when the French and English sections 
were equally represented in one legis- 
lature, was the first important step in 
the movement that has been steadily 
going on for many years in the direc- 
tion of the unity and security, as well 


1 See Mr. Greville’s Journals, vol. i., p. 142. 
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as of the social and political develop- 
ment, of the provinces of British North 
America.2, Then followed, between 
1841 and 1849, the concession of re- 
sponsible government in the fullest 
sense of the term, and the handing 
over to Canada of the control of her 
public revenues and taxes, to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority in the popular House. 
At the same time came the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, which had fet- 
tered colonial trade since the days of 
Cromwell. The post-office was given 
up to the Canadian government, and in 
fact all matters that could be consid- 
ered to appertain to their provincial 
and local interests were placed under 
their immediate legislative jurisdiction. 
The Canadian legislature, under the 
new impulse of a relatively unfettered 
action, went vigorously to work to lay 
the foundations of a municipal system 
as indispensable io the operations of 
local self-government. The trouble- 
some land question, involved in the 
seigniorial tenure, was settled, after 
much agitation, on terms favorable to 
vested interests, while the Clergy Re- 
serves were also arranged so as no 
longer to favor one Church at the ex- 
pense of others, or to impede the prog- 
ress of settlement and cultivation. The 
union of the Canadas lasted until 1867, 
when it had outgrown its usefulness, 
and the provinces found it necessary to 
enter into a federation, which had been 
foreshadowed by Lord Durham and ad- 
vocated by many eminent men even 
before his time. 

The results of the development of 
Canada since 1841 may be divided for 
the purposes of this review into the 
following phases: Territorial Expan- 
sion; Increase of Population and 
Wealth ; Political Development ; Social 
and Intellectual Progress; National 
Unity. 

From 1841 to 1867 the provinces of 
British North America remained iso- 
lated from each other as distinct polit- 


2 Imperial Statute, 3 & 4 Vict. ¢. 35. Lord John 
Russell introduced the bill to reunite the provinces 
in 1840. It was assented to on July 23, but did not 
come into effect until the following year. 
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ical entities, only united by the tie of a 
common allegiance to one sovereign. 
Their political organization was con- 
fined to the country extending from the 
head of Lake Superior to the countries 
watered by the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Of these 
provinces Ontario was the most popu- 
lous and the richest in agricultural 
wealth, although it has not as great an 
area as the province of Quebec, where 
a more rigorous climate and large 
mountainous tracts—the hills of the 
Laurentides — have rendered the coun- 
try less favorable for extensive and 
productive farming operations. A very 
considerable portion of Ontario, even 
in those days, was a wilderness, and 
the principal cultivated tract extended 
for a few miles from the St. Lawrence, 
and the most populous settlements lay 
between Ontario, Erie, and Huron. 
The Confederation of 1867 brought four 
provinces into one territorial organiza- 
tion for general or Dominion purposes 
— Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick —and it was not until 
1873 that little Prince Edward Island, 
the garden of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
united its political fortunes with those 
of the young Confederation. Efforts 
were made to bring in Newfoundland, 
but purely selfish local considerations 
prevailed in that island over the na- 
tional sentiment; though the unwis- 
<dlom of the course pursued by the 
island politicians has become evident 
according as the fishery question with 
the United States comes up from time 
to time, and it is now quite clear that 
this large colony, which has been 
placed as a sentinel at the portals of 
Canada, must ere long fall into line 
with its sister colonies in North Amer- 
ica. One of the most important results 
of confederation in its early days was 
the annexation by the Dominion of 
that vast tract of country which up to 
that time had been almost exclusively 
in the possession of the Indians and 
the traders of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany —that region well described by 
General Butler as ‘the Lone Land,’’ 
over whose trackless wastes French 
adventurers had been the first to pass 
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—a region of prairies, watered by great 
rivers and lakes, above whose western 
limits tower the lofty, picturesque 
ranges of the Rockies. Next came into 
confederation the province of British 
Columbia, which extends from the 
Rockies to the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean —a country with a genial 
climate, with rapid rivers teeming with 
fish, with treasures of coal and gold, 
with sublime scenery only rivalled by 
California. A new province was formed 
in the North-Wesi, watered by the Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers, and territorial 
districts, as large as European states, 
arranged for purposes of government 
out of the vast region that now, with 
the sanction of the imperial authorities, 
has been brought under the jurisdiction 
of the government of Canada. Within 
a period of twenty-seven years Canada 
has stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and the territory now under 
her control is very little inferior in ex- 
tent to that of the great republic to the 
south, and contains within itself all the 
elements of a prosperous future. It is, 
unhappily, true that this result was not 
achieved until blood had been shed and 
much money expended in crushing the 
rebellious half-breeds led by the reck- 
less Riel ;1 but, apart from this sad 
feature of Canadian history, this im- 
portant acquisition of territory, the first 
step in the formation of an empire in 
the West, has been attained under 
circumstances highly advantageous to 
the Dominion. Canada now possesses 
an immense territory of varied re- 
sources —the maritime provinces, with 
their coal, fish, and shipping, together 
with a valuable, if limited, agricultural 
area, not yet fully developed ; the large 
province of Quebec, with ranges of 
mountains on whose slopes, when de- 
nuded of their rich timber, may graze 
thousands of cattle and sheep, with 
valuable tracts of meadow lands capa- 
ble of raising the best cereals, and 
already supporting some of the finest 
cattle of the continent ; the rich prov- 
ince of Ontario, which continues to be 


1 The first revolt of the half-breeds, or Métis, of 
Manitoba, was in 1869; the second in the spring of 
1885 ; Riel was executed in the fall of 1885. 
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the chief agricultural section of the 
Dominion, and whose cities and towns 
are full of busy industries ; the vast 
North-West region, still in the very 
infancy of its development, destined to 
give the confederation several prov- 
inces outside of Manitoba, as large and 
productive as Minnesota, and to be 
the principal wheat-growing district of 
Canada ; and finally, the gold-producing 
province of British Columbia, whose 
mountains are still rich with undevel- 
oped treasures, and whose mild climate 
invites a considerable industrious pop- 
ulation to cultivate its slopes and pla- 
teaus, and collect the riches of its river 
and deep-sea fisheries. 

The population which owns this vast 
territory is confined chiefly to the coun- 
tries by the great lakes, the St. Law- 
rence, and the Atlantic Ocean. A 
considerable number of people has 
within a few years flowed into the 
North-West, where the province of 
Manitoba is exhibiting all the signs of 
a prosperous agricultural country, and 
its capital, Winnipeg, has grown up in 
the course of sixteen years into a city 
of some twenty-seven thousand souls. 
The population of the whole Dominion 
may now be estimated at about five 
million souls, and has increased nearly 
five times since 1837. Of this popula- 
tion twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
are the descendants of seventy thou- 
sand or sixty-five thousand people who 
were probably living in the French 
province at the time of the conquest 
(1759-60). The remainder of the pop- 
ulation is made up of English, Scotch, 
and Irish. The immigration of late 
years has been insignificant compared 
with that which has come into the 
United States, and consequently at 
present the natural-born population 
amounts to about 85-09 per cent. of the 
whole. The people of Canada have 
already won for themselves a large 
amount of wealth from the riches of 
the land, forest, and seas. The total 
value of the imports is now about 
26,000,0007., and of exports at least 
25,000,0001., or an aggregate of 51,000,- 
0001. a year, an increase of 35,000,0001. 
within half a century. Of this large 
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trade at least 11,000,000/. represents the 
products of the farms. The province 
of Ontario now raises over twenty 
million bushels of wheat alone, or 
an increase of over nineteen million 
since 1837. The North-West raises 
upwards of twenty million bushels, or 
an increase of seventeen million in ten 
years. The people have deposited in 
government savings banks, leaving out 
of the calculation the ordinary mone- 
tary institutions of the country, about 
11,000,000/., made up of about one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand deposits, 
belonging to mechanics, farmers, and 
people of limited means. For years 
the only industries of importance were 
the building of ships, the cutting of 
timber, and a few ill-supported manu- 
factures of iron and various hard and 
soft wares. Now there is upwards of 
72,000,000/. invested in manufactures, 
chiefly of cotton and woollen goods, of 
which the coarser fabrics compete suc- 
cessfully with English goods in the 
Canadian market, even crowding out 
certain classes entirely. Some fourteen 
lines of ocean steamers call at the port 
of Montreal, which now has a popula- 
tion of over two hundred thousand 
souls. Toronto comes next in popula- 
tion, about one hundred and eighty-four 
thousand ; whilst the other cities, like 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, and London, range from 
sixty-four thousand to thirty thousand. 
The aggregate of the population of the 
cities and towns with over five thou- 
sand population amounts to some seven 
hundred thousand souls, or two-thirds 
of the total population of Canada in 
1840. The urban population of Canada 
increased in 1891 to 1,390,910, com- 
pared with 912,934 in 1881, or an 
increase of 21-1 per cent. in ten years, 
illustrating that there has been going 
on the same movement that has pre- 
vailed in the United States. The total 
revenue of the Dominion, apart from 
the local and provincial revenues, is 
about 7,000,000/. a year, raised mainly 
from custons and excise duties, which 
are high, owing to the national or pro- 
tective policy, although much lower 
than those on similar goods in the 
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United States. If the expenditures of 
Canada of late years have been very 
large, they have been mainly caused 
by the development of the country, and 
by the necessity of providing rapid 
means of intercommunication for trade 
and population in a country extending 
between two oceans. Canals, light- 
houses, the acquisition and opening up 
of the North-West, and government 
buildings, have absorbed at least 
40,000,0007. since 1867, and it is not 
remarkable, under these circumstances, 
that a gross debt has been accumu- 
lated within half a century of over 
60,000,0007., against which must be set 
valuable assets in the shape of build- 
ings and public works necessary to 
the progress of a new country. The 
public buildings, churches, and uni- 
versities display within a quarter of a 
century a great improvement in archi- 
tectural beauty, whilst the homes of 
the people show, both in the interior 
and exterior, decided evidences of 
comfort, convenience, and culture. 
Instead of the fourteen miles of rail- 
way which existed in 1837, there are 
now about fifteen thousand miles in 
actual operation, affording facilities for 
trade and commerce not exceeded by 
any country in the world. One of 
these railways, the Canadian Pacific, 
which reaches from Quebec to Van- 
couver, on the Pacific Ocean, is the 
most remarkable illustration of railway 
enterprise ever shown by any country ; 
certainly without a parallel for rapidity 
of construction, even in the United 
States, with all its wealth, population, 
and commercial energy. These rail- 
ways represent an investment of nearly 
200,000,0007., in the shape of capital 
‘stock, municipal and government bo- 
muses. The interprovincial trade — 
a direct result of the federation —is at 
least 25,000,000/. a year. These are 
some of the most remarkable evidences 
of material development which Canada 
has exhibited within fifty years. All 
those who wish to pursue the subject 
further need only refer to the blue- 
books to see that the fisheries, the 
timber trade, and the agricultural 
products of Canada have all increased 
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in the same ratio, notwithstanding com- 
mercial crises, bad harvests, and de- 
pression produced in certain branches 
of industry by the policy pursued by 
the United States for some years 
towards the Canadian Dominion. 
When we consider that the United 
States has received the great bulk of 
immigration for half a century, and 
that it is only quite recently that a deep 
interest has been taken in the devel- 
opment of the Dominion by the people 
of Europe, it is remarkable that in 
every branch of trade and industry so 
steady a progress has been made dur- 
ing the reign. . 

In a new country like Canada one 
cannot look for the high culture and 
intellectual standard of the old com- 
munities of Europe. But there is even 
now in Canada an intellectual activity 
which, if it has aot yet produced a dis- 
tinct literature, has assumed a practical 
and useful form, and must, sooner or 
later, with the increase of wealth and 
leisure, take a higher range, and dis- 
play something of the beauty and grace 
of literary productions of world-wide 
interest and fame. The mental outfit 
of the people compares favorably with 
that of older countries.. The universi- 
ties of Canada — McGill in Montreal, 
Laval in Quebec, Queen’s in Kingston, 
Dalhousie in Halifax, and Trinity and 
Toronto Universities in Toronto— 
stand deservedly high in the opinion 
of men of learning in the Old World 
and the United States, whilst the gram- 
mar and common school system, espe- 
cially of Ontario, is creditable to the 
keen sagacity and public spirit of the 
people, who are not behind their 
cousins in New England in this partic- 
ular. We have already seen the low 
condition of education fifty years ago 
—only one in fifteen at school; but 
now there are nearly one million pupils 
in the educational institutions of the 
country, or one in five, at a cost to the 
people of upwards of 2,000,0001., con- 
tributed for the most part by the tax- 
payers of the different municipalities 
in connection with which the educa- 
tional system is worked out. In On- 
tario the class of schoolhouses is 
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exceptionally good, and the apparatus 
excellent, and the extent to which the 
people tax themselves may be ascer- 
tained from the fact that the legislature 
only contributes annually some 52,0001. 
out of the total expenditure of about 
800,0007. 

In French Canada there is an essen- 
tially literary activity, which has pro- 
duced poets and historians whose works 
have naturally attracted attention in 
France, where the people are still 
deeply interested in the material and 
intellectual development of their old 
colony. The names of Garneau, Fer- 
land, Fréchette, and Sulte, especially, 
are recognized in France, though they 
will be unfamiliar to most Englishmen, 
and even to the majority of Americans, 
who are yet quite ignorant of the high 
attainments of French Canadians, of 
whom Lord Durham wrote, in 1839, 
“They are a people without a history, 
and without a literature,” a statement 
well disproved in these later times by 
the works of Parkman, and by the tri- 
umphs of men like Fréchette in Paris 
itself. The intellectual work of the 
English-speaking people has been 
chiefly in the direction of scientific, 
constitutional, and historical literature, 
in which departments they have shown 
an amount of knowledge and research 
which has won for many of them lau- 
rels outside of their own country. In 
the infancy of the United States, works 
like ‘* The Federalist,’ with its wealth 
of constitutional and historical lore, 
naturally emanated from the brains of 
publicists and statesmen. In laying 
the foundation of a great nation, the 
learning and wisdom of the best intel- 
lects were evoked, and it has been so, 
in a measure, in Canada, where the 
working out of a system of government 
adapted to the necessities of countries 
with distinct interests and nationalities 
has developed a class of statesmen 
and writers with broad national views 
and a large breadth of knowledge. 
On all occasions when men have risen 
beyond the passion and narrowness of 
party, the debates of the legislature 
have been distinguished by a keenness 
of argument and by a grace of oratory 
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— especially in the case of some French 
Canadians — which would be credita- 
ble to the United States in its palmy 
days. Any one who reviews the 
eleven volumes already published by 
the Royal Society of Canada — one of 
the most useful results of Lord Lorne’s 
administration — will see how much 
scholarship and ability the writers of 
Canada bring to the study of scientific, 
antiquarian, and _ historical subjects. 
In science, the names of Sir William 
Dawson and others are well known in 
the parent state and wherever science 
has its votaries and followers. The 
names of English Canadian poets will 
not be recognized to any great extent 
abroad, and yet there are several — 
Roberts, Bliss Carman, Lampman, and 
Wilfrid Campbell — who have produced 
poems worthy of a more general repu- 
tation, and who, under the inspiration 
of a wider field of culture, and of that 
encouragement too much lacking in 
prosaic Canada, might have won a re- 
spectable place among their famous 
contemporaries. In romance, as Dr. 
Bourinot remarks with regret in his 
review of the intellectual progress of 


Canada, nothing remarkable has been 
done, while ‘Sam Slick the Clock- 
maker’’ is still the only noteworthy 
evidence we have of the existence of 
humor among a practical people, and 
his ‘‘ wise saws’ and “ sayings”? were 


uttered fully half a century ago. Yet, 
on the whole, if great works are want- 
ing nowadays, the intellectual move- 
ment is in the right direction, and 
according as the intellectual soil of 
Canada becomes enriched with the 
progress of culture, we may eventually 
look for a more generous fruition. The 
example of the United States, which 
has produced Poe, Longfellow, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Parkman, Low- 
ell, Holmes, and many others, famous 
as poets, historians, and novelists, 
should encourage Canadians to hope 
that in the later stages of its develop- 
ment the Canadian people, composed 
of two distinct nationalities, will prove 
that they inherit those literary in- 
stincts which naturally belong to the 
races from which they have sprung. 
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The political system under which the 
provinces are now governed is emi- 
nently adapted to the circumstances of 
the whole country. Self-government 
exists in the full sense of the term. 
At the base of the political structure 
lie those municipal institutions which, 
for completeness, are not excelled in 
any other country. It is in the enter- 
prising province of Ontario that the 
system has attained its greatest devel- 
opment. Every village, township, 
town, city, and county has its council, 
composed of reeves or mayors, and 
councillors or aldermen elected by the 
people, and having jurisdiction over 
all matters of local taxation and local 
improvement, in accordance with stat- 
utory enactments. Under the oper- 
ation of these little local parliaments — 
the modern form taken by the folkmote 
of old English times —every commu- 
nity, regularly organized under the 
law, is able to build its roads and 
bridges, light the streets, effect sani- 
tary arrangements, and even initiate 
bonuses for the encouragement of lines 
of railway. The machinery of these 
municipalities is made to assist in rais- 
ing the necessary support of public 
schools. Free libraries are provided 
for in every municipality whenever the 
people choose — as in the enterprising 
city of Toronto and in the great mid- 
land capital of Birmingham —to tax 
themselves for the support of these 
necessary institutions. In the other 
provinces the system is less symmet- 
rical than in Ontario, but even in the 
French section, and in the maritime 
provinces, where these institutions 
have been more recently adopted, the 
people have it within their power to 
manage all those minor local affairs 
which are necessary for the comfort, 
security, and convenience of the local 
divisions into which each province is 
divided for such purposes. Then we 
go up higher, to the provincial organ- 
izations governed by a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, nominated and removable by the 
government of the Dominion, and ad- 
vised by a council responsible to the 
people’s representatives, with a legisla- 
ture composed, in only two of the 
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provinces, of two Houses —a council 
appointed by the crown, and an elec- 
tive assembly ; in all the other prov- 
inces there is simply an assembly 
chosen by the people on a very lib- 
eral frauchise. The fundamental law, 
known as the British North America 
Act, which was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1867, gives jurisdiction 
to the provincial governments over 
education, provincial works, hospitals, 
asylums, and gaols, administration of 
justice (except in criminal matters), 
municipal, and all other purely local 
affairs. In the territories not yet con- 
stituted into provinces there is provided 
amore simple machinery, in the shape 
of a lieutenant-governor, appointed by 
the Dominion government, and a small. 
legislative body of one House elected 
by the people, which has the power of 
passing, within certain defined limits, 
such ordinances as are necessary for 
the good government and security of 
the sparsely settled countries under its 
jurisdiction. In accordance with a law 
recently passed, these territories are 
now represented in the two Houses of 
the Dominion Parliament, another step 
in the direction of the more perfect 
organization and development of the 
North-West territories. These repre- 
sentatives have all the rights and privi- 
leges of members of the organized 
provinces, and are not the mere terri- 
torial delegates of the United States 
Congress, The central or general gov- 
ernment of the Dominion is adminis- 
tered by a governor-general, with the 
assistance ofa ministry responsille to a 
Parliament composed of a Senate ap- 
pointed by the crown, and a House of 
Commons elected under an electoral 
franchise practically on the very thresh- 
old of universal suffrage. This gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction over trade 
and commerce, post-office, militia and 
defence, navigation and shipping, fish- 
eries, railways and public works of a 
Dominion character, and all other mat- 
ters of general or national import. The 
appointment of a governor-general by 
the crown, the power of disallowing 
bills which may interfere with imperial 
obligations, and the right which Cana- 
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dians still enjoy of appealing to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil from the subordinate courts of the 
provinces, including the supreme court 
of Canada ;! the obligation which rests 
upon England to assist the colony in 
the time of danger by all the power of 
her army and fleet, together with the 
fact that all treaties with foreign powers 
must be necessarily negotiated through 
the imperial authorities, will be consid- 
ered as the most patent evidences of 
Canada being still a dependency of the 
empire. Even the restraint imposed 
upon Canada with respect to any mat- 
ters involving negotiations with foreign 
powers has been modified to a great 
degree by the fact that England has 
acknowledged for over thirty years that 
Canada should be not only consulted in 
every particular, but actually repre- 
sented in all negotiations that may be 
carried on with foreign powers affect- 
ing her commercial or territorial in- 
terests.2 From this brief historical 


summary of the leading features of the 
political organization of Canada it will 
be seen how remarkable has been the 
expansion of the liberties of the people 


since 1837, when they exercised no 
control over the executive, when En- 
gland imposed restrictions on their 
trade, and the officials of Downing 
Street were practically the governing 
powers. 

In the formation of their constitution 
the Canadians have naturally borrowed 
the best features of the federal system 
of their American neighbors, and of 
the governmental institutions of the 
parent state, not without improve- 


1 A Supreme Court of Canada was established in 
1875 by 38 Vict. c. 11. Lord Durham, in his report, 
recommended the establishment of such a court 
(p. 101). 

2? For instance, in the Reciprocity Treaty be- 
tween the United States and the British North 
American Provinces, Lord Elgin, governor-general, 
with Mr, Hincks, then prime minister, conducted 
the negotiations on behalf of Canada at Washing- 
ton. In the Washington Treaty of 1871, Canada 
was represented by Sir John A. Macdonald. In 
the Behring Sea arbitration, Sir John Thompson, 
late premier of Canada, was one of the English 
representatives. Sir Charles Tupper, high com- 
missioner for Canada in London, was one of the 
plenipotentiaries who negotiated the Treaty of 
1893 extending commercial relations between 
Canada and France, 
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ment. The fact is clearly shown in 
the constitutional works by Dr. Bou- 
rinot and Dr. Todd. We shall confine 
ourselves to the following brief sum- 
mary of the advantages which Canada 
possesses over the institutions of the 
United States, so far as an experience 
of many years goes to prove : — 

That the powers of the federal and 
provincial governments are enumer- 
ated, while the residuum of power is 
left in express words to the central 
authority of the Dominion —the very 
reverse of the constitution of the 
United States, which gives to the na- 
tional government only certain express, 
or necessarily implied, powers, and 
leaves to the several States all those 
powers of local or state sovereignty not 
so expressly taken away : 

In adhering strictly, in the Dominion 
and every province, to the principles 
of parliamentary government, which 
makes the ministry or advisers of the 
executive responsible to the legislature 
for every act of administration —a 
flexible system which works admirably 
compared with the too rigid constitu- 
tional rules of the federal and state 
governments, which separate the exec- 
utive from the legislative authority, and 
do not permit advisers of a president or 
a governor of a state to sit in the legis- 
lature and direct its legislation. 

The latent powers of a dissolution of 
Parliament, which may be used at any 
time by the crown, under the advice 
of responsible ministers, with the view 
of obtaining the opinion and judgment 
of the people at a political crisis —a 
safety valve wanting in the rigid sys- 
tem of the United States, which con- 
stantly and necessarily creates friction 
between the executive and legislative 
authorities. 

A permanent civil service in the 
Dominion and provincial governments 
—a system only partially adopted of 
very recent years by the national gov- 
ernment of the United States, and now 
urged in almost all the old States of the 
Union. 

The appointment of all judges and 
public officials by the crown, on the 
advice of ministers responsible to Par- 
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liament for every such executive act — 
in contradistinction to the elective sys- 
tem of the States of the federal repub- 
lic, where judges are, in most cases, 
elected by the people. 

The independence of the judiciary of 
all party and political pressure, when 
ouce appointed, since they can be re- 
moved only by the crown, as a conse- 
quence of a successful impeachment by 
the Dominion Parliament, while in the 
several States their tenure is limited to 
a certain number of years — ten on the 
average. 

The infrequency of political elections 
and the practical separation of national, 
provincial, and municipal politics at 
such elections —a separation now ad- 
vocated in many States, and already 
adopted by the revised New York con- 
stitution, in the case of municipal elec- 
tions, especially in the cities, where 
the running of municipal officers ona 
federal or state ticket has led to gross 
corruption and abuse by the political 
machine and its professional politi- 
cians. 

The trial by judges of all cases of 
bribery and corruption in municipal as 
well as legislative elections —a system 
not yet adopted by the States, and nec- 
essarily questionable when so many 
judges are elective. 

No doubt there are difficulties con- 
stantly occurring in the working of the 
Canadian federal constitution, arising 
from conflicts of jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the provinces, de- 
spite the careful enumeration of powers 
in the fundamental law or British 
North America Act of 1867; but these 
doubts are gradually being removed by 
the wise practice which places the in- 
terpretation of all written legal instru- 
ments in the courts. Questions of 
gravity have also been raised with re- 
spect to separate schools in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba and the territories, 
to which the sections of the Union Act 
protecting such schools in Ontario and 
Quebec do not directly apply ; but here 
also the wisdom and learning of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil of England and of the Canadian 
judiciary are to a large extent nullify- 

LIVING ‘AGE. VOL. VI. 290 
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ing the contentions of politicians and 
bringing about a solution of difficulties 
which, in a country divided between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
might cause serious complications if 
not settled on sound principles of law 
which all can accept. 

One of the most encouraging results 
of this political system has been not 
merely the material development of the 
country, but the creation of that na- 
tional sentiment which must lie at the 
basis of any political structure, if it is 
to withstand the storm of passion and 
faction which from time to time will 
beat against its walls. The govern- 
ment of an immense country like Can- 
ada is surrounded with many difficulties 
which an Englishman or an American 
not thoroughly conversant with its his- 
tory and condition can hardly realize. 
The great extent of territory and the 
diverse interests of the populations 
that inhabit it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shores require that there should 
be much wisdom and patience used in 
the exercise of the large responsibility 
which these circumstances throw upon 
the government. If we look at the 
map, we see lying on the Atlantic sea- 
board three provinces whose industries 
are chiefly maritime, and whose pro- 
pinquity to the United States naturally 
gives great importance to the commer- 
cial arrangement that may exist with 
that country. These provinces are 
separated by many hundreds of miles 
from the populous, prolific province of 
Ontario, and all commercial intercourse 
must be by means of circuitous rail- 
roads, or by the long and expensive 
navigation of the St. Lawrence. To 
encourage inter-provincial trade under 
these circumstances, and make the 
people see that their true interests 
should not lie in dependence upon the 
United States, or on any single coun- 
try, but on opening up new avenues of 
commerce wherever practicable, has 
been the natural policy of the govern- 
ment ever since 1867. The result has 
been, on the whole, moderately suc- 
cessful, considering that the fight has 
been not merely against geographical 
obstacles, but also against the antago- 
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nism exhibited by American politi- 
cians, until the Wilson Bill, which now 
places many Canadian products on a 
more favorable footing than has been 
the case since the repeal of the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854. The firmness 
with which the government has ad- 
hered to the right it possesses in the 
fisheries, and the liberality with which 
it has promoted maritime interests by 
the construction of railways and other 
public works necessary to the material 
development of the country, have suc- 
ceeded in restraining the clamor that 
was raised for some years in the mari- 
time provinces against the operation of 
the Union. The situation has still its 
difficulties ; but there is every reason 
to believe that the national sentiment 
is largely predominant, and that the 
mass of the people clearly see that by 
strengthening the confederation they 
are assuring their true happiness and 
prosperity in the end, and that to 
weaken or destroy it by the withdrawal 
of any single province would mean the 
destruction of British interests on the 
continent and the annexation of Can- 
ada eventually to the United States. 
Then, leaving that branch of the sub- 
ject, if we look at the distinct national 
elements that exist throughout Canada, 
we have further evidence of the diffi- 
culties with which a government has to 
contend in striving to achieve the unity 
and security of this widely extended 
confederation. When the Canadian 
provinces were united, in 1840, the 
French Canadians were restive and 
uncertain of their future. The Act of 
Union was considered by many of them 
as an attempt to make them subservi- 
ent to British influences. The elimina- 
tion of their language from legislative 
records was to them a great grievance, 
because it was, in their opinion, clear 
evidence of the spirit which lay at the 
basis of the Union. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Union Act was a 
measure which from the very outset 
gave Lower Canada a political supe- 
riority in the government of the whole 
country. The representation of the 
two provinces was equal in the assem- 
bly, but the greater unity that distin- 
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guished the French Canadians in all 
matters that might affect their political 
power or their provincial interests nat- 
urally enabled them to dominate the 
English parties, divided among them- 
selves on so many political issues, 
The French language was soon re- 
stored to its old place, and step by step 
all the principles that the popular party 
of Lower Canada had been fighting for 
previous to 1840 were granted — even 
an elective legislative council — under 
the new régime. The consequence was 
that French Canada eventually recog- 
nized its power, and its people forgot 
their old grievances and were ready to 
sustain the union into which they had 
entered with doubt and apprehension. 
It was the English-speaking people of 
the West that now raised a clamor 
against ‘‘ French domination,’? when 
the representation granted in 1840 did 
not do justice to the increase of popu- 
lation in Upper Canada, where, since 
that year, the progress had been more 
rapid than in the French section. The 
consequence was that the two prov- 
inces, united in law, were practically 
divided on the floor of Parliament, and 
government at last became almost im- 
possible from the division of parties 
and the controlling influence of French 
Canada, always determined to yield 
nothing to the cry from the upper prov- 
ince that would destroy the equality of 
representation. The solution of these 
difficulties, arising, it will be seen, 
from national antagonism, was found 
in a federal union, under which Lower 
Canada obtained supreme control over 
the provincial matters in which she has 
an immediate interest, and at the same 
time has been able to exercise great 
influence in national affairs by means 
of her large representation in the Do- 
minion Parliament. The results of the 
political changes which have occurred 
since the days of Lord Durham have 
been very different from what he hoped 
would be the case when he wrote his 
famous report, throughout which there 
is a strong desire to diminish French 
Canadian influence and gradually ab- 
sorb the French Canadian nationality 
in the English-speaking people. In 
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Lord Durham’s opinion, “the first and 
steady purpose of the British govern- 
ment should be to establish an English 
population, with English laws and lan- 
guage, in this province, and to trust its 
government to none but a decidedly 
English legislature.”’ As a matter of 
fact, Lord Durham entirely underrated 
the national instincts of the French 
Canadian population and the tenacity 
with which they cling to their national 
life. Le Canadien, a newspaper estab- 
lished in French Canadian interests in 
the early days of this century, struck 
the keynote of French Canadian as- 
piration when it adopted as its motto, 
** Notre langue, notre foi, et nos insti- 
tutions.”? Under the favorable condi- 
tions of the federal system Quebec has 
become essentially a French Canadian 
province, in which the English are 
actually in a very small majority, 
though it is one distinguished always 
by its great intelligence and superior 
enterprise. In the province of Ontario 
the French race has recently controlled 
the election of more than one county 
which heretofore had been English in 
its representation. The very ‘ na- 
tional policy,’? under which an artificial 
stimulus has been given to manufac- 
tures, has created industries in which 
the French Canadians can find some 
employment, instead of migrating to 
the mills of Holyoke, Manchester, and 
Lowell. At the same rate of progress, 
and under an equally favorable condi- 
tion of things, five millions of French- 
speaking people will inhabit the 
Dominion in four or five decades. In 
the nature of things they must always 
exercise a powerful influence on the 
future destiny of the young confeder- 
ation. It is therefore all important to 
understand their actual sentiment with 
respect to the Union. At times, when 
they believe their nationality is in dan- 
ger or an injustice has been done to 
one of their race, they become aggres- 
sive, but, happily for the peace and 
unity of the country, the conservative 
instincts of the leading classes ulti- 
mately prevail over the passion and 
impulsiveness of the masses. 


While reason and common sense 
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have the mastery in French Canada, 
all classes can hardly fail to see that . 
the institutions which they value so 
highly can only be preserved by such a 
system of government as they now 
possess under the protecting influence 
of the imperial state, and were they 
to-morrow to find themselves in the 
ranks of the federal republic, their 
position would, in all probability, be- 
come eventually, like that of their 
compatriots in Louisiana, interesting 
from the point of view of the antiquary 
and the student of human life, but in- 
significant from a political or national 
aspect. No French Canadian writer 
or politician of weight in the country 
now urges so impossible or suicidal a 
scheme as the foundation of an inde- 
pendent French nationality on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. Mr. 
Laurier, the brilliant leader of the Op- 
position in Parliament, only voiced the 
sentiments of his compatriots, Con- 
servative as well as Liberal, when he 
said, in the presence of a large English 
audience in the city of Toronto ;:— 


If there are any amongst my fellow- 
countrymen who have ever dreamed of 
closing themselves into a small community 
of Frenchmen on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, Iam not one of them. It would be 
an act of black ingratitude if, after we have 
sought from England the privileges and 
rights of British subjects, we were now to 
reject the responsibilities of such subjects ; 
if, having sought the protection of Britain 
to grow strong, we were, When strong 
enough, to attempt to stab the friendly 
hand, and refuse to cast in our lot with 
those who are fellow-countrymen of ours, 
and whose birthright we claim as our in- 
heritance. When confederation was estab- 
lished it was not intended that it should be 
based upon the humiliation of any one 
race ; that any one should give us its char- 
acteristics ; but it was expected that though 
every nationality might retain its individu- 
ality, yet that all would be actuated by one 
aspiration and would endeavor to form one 
nation. 


At times when the French Canadians 
press their national prejudices to ex- 
tremes, a spirit of antagonism is at 
once evoked between them and the 
English classes, but the unfortunate 
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state of things that existed before 1837 
no longer shows itself with its original 
intensity, and whatever jealousies or 
rivalries break out now and then above 
the surface are sooner or later carried 
away by the current of sound public 
opinion, anxious for the harmony of 
all classes and creeds, and only solic- 
itous for the safe working of the Union. 
A certain rivalry will always exist be- 
tween the two nationalities, but as long 
as moderate and conciliatory counsels 
prevail, it will be, let us hope, the 
rivalry of peoples animated by the same 
patriotic impulses, and engaged iu the 
same great work of building up a new 
nation on this continent. At all events 
a great deal has been gained since 1837 
in the direction of creating a friendly 
and harmonious feeling between dis- 
tinct races who at one time in their 
history seemed on the point of engag- 
ing in an internecine conflict like that 
which convulsed the North and South 
for years. 

Every one who is at all conversant 
with Canadian political history for the 
past half-century will recognize the fact 
that Canada owes much to men like Sir 
Louis Lafontaine, who successfully in- 
augurated responsible government after 
the union of 1841, and did a great deal 
to allay sectional jealousies and antag- 
onisms. It was Sir George Cartier 
who carried the province of Quebec 
with little or no friction into the fed- 
eral union. In the biography of Sir 
John Macdonald, which is now before 
us, full justice is done to the broad 
statesmanship and imperial conceptions 
of that great Canadian, whose name 
must be always associated with the 
political development of Canada since 
1844 ; but it seems to us, while we may 
commend the natural effort of a de- 
voted private secretary to eulogize and 
emphasize the services of his chief, he 
has been too forgetful of the claims of 
Sir George Cartier, and of his followers 
from French Canada, to recognition. 
Canadians, at all events, know full well 
that, without the aid of Cartier, Sir 
Johu Macdonald would have been help- 
less time and again, and could never 
have carried out his national schemes. 
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In this review it has been our object 
to refer only to those salient features of 
the development of Canada which 
stand out in remarkable contrast with 
the state of things in 1837, and to point 
out how much reason Canadians have 
for congratulating themselves on the 
events of a reign in which they have 
laid the foundations of their happiness 
and prosperity as one of the great com- 
munities which make up the empire. 
It is not within the scope of this paper 
to point out the shadows that may ob- 
scure the panorama as it unfolds itself 
tous. It would be strange if, in the 
government of a country like Canada, 
many mistakes had not been made, or 
if there were not many difficulties in 
store for the youthful confederation. 
Dr. Goldwin Smith, from time to time, 
has been disposed to perform the part 
of the Greek Chorus to the gloomy 
predictions of the enemies and luke- 
warm friends of the confederation, but 
Canadians will hardly allow themselves 
to be influenced by purely pessimistic 
utterances in the face of the difficulties 
that they have hitherto so successfully 
encountered, and of the courage and 
hopes that animate them for the future. 
For a century and a half the French 
Canadians fought and bled for their 
country ; they had to face famine and 
savages, war with the British, and, 
what was worse, the neglect and indif- 
ference of the parent state at the most 
critical period of their history ; but 
since the conquest they have built up 
a large community by the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and its tributaries, and 
even the superior energy and enter- 
prise of the English Canadians have 
not prevented them from creating a 
province which is essentially French 
Canadian, and affords many evidences 
of prosperity due to the hardihood of 
the race that inhabits it. A century 
and more has passed since the English- 
speaking people sought their fortunes 
in the West or on the shores of the 
Atlantic. For years many of these 
hardy pioneers led toilsome lives — 
lives of solitude, among the great for- 
ests that overshadowed the whole coun- 





try ; but year by year the darkness of 
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the woods was brightened by bursts of 
sunlight, as the axe opened up new 
centres of settlement and echoed the 
progress of the advance guards of civil- 
ization. Years of hardship and strug- 
gle ensued, and political difficulties 
followed, to add to individual trials, 
but the people were courageous and 
industrious, and soon surmounted the 
obstacles of early times. The material 
development went hand in hand with 
the political progress of the country. 
The magnificent _ heritage which the 
people of Canada now own is the result 
of unremitting toil and never-failing 
patience, and, summing up the achieve- 
ments of the past, they may well look 
forward with hopefulness to the future, 
for of them it may be truly said : — 


Men the workers, ever reaping something 
new ; 

That which they have done but earnest of 
the things that they will do. 


What is to be the next great step in 
the political career of Canada is a 
question which frequently occurs to 
imperial as well as colonial statesmen. 
One thing is quite certain, that the 
movement is towards the placing of the 
relations between the parent state and 
its great dependency on a basis which 
will strengthen the empire and at the 
same time give Canada even a higher 
position in the councils of the imperial 
state. The federation of the empire, 
in the full sense of the term, may be 
considered by some practical politicians 
as a mere political phantasm, never 
likely to come out in a tangible form 
from the clouds where it is now con- 
cealed ; and yet who can doubt that 
out of the grand conceptions which 
first originated in the brain of Franklin 
and Otis statesmen may yet evolve 
some scheme that will render the em- 
pire secure from the dangers which 
arise from continual isolation, and from 
the growth of peculiar and distinct in- 
terests, that naturally result from the 
geographical situation of communities 
so widely separated from each other 
throughout the world ? 

At the Ottawa Conference not a word 
was whispered of imperial federation 





— imperial defence was not even con- 
sidered; but, despite this studied 
neglect of a scheme which, more than 
once, had been eloquently urged by 
several representatives — especially by 
the finance minister of Canada — it is 
probable that this colonial assemblage 
would never have met were it not for 
the efforts of enthusiastic supporters 
of the movement, for some years back, 
to create a deeper interest in colonial 
affairs and imperial connection. At 
the Conference commercial questions 
absorbed the attention of the delegates, 
and perhaps some historical students 
may recall the fact that considerations 
of trade and finance led to the famous 
Convention that created ‘‘a more per- 
fect union’ in 1787 for the American 
States, previously bound together by a 
loose confederation. While it is most 
improbable that English statesmen will, 
in these times, yield to the proposal of 
the Conference and return to a protec- 
tion policy in favor of the colonies, yet 
strong reasons may be urged by not a 
few persons, from an imperial point of 
view, for giving imperial assistance to 
such practical propositions as a fast 
Atlantic and Pacific steam service be- 
tween Canada, Australasia, and Great 
Britain, and the laying of a cable 
“‘free from all foreign control,” be- 
tween the Dominion and Australasia. 
One can also see in the resolutions of 
the Conference advocating larger and 
freer commercial relations between the 
colonial dependencies, the removal of 
any restraints that may be imposed by 
imperial treaties, some important evi- 
dence of the growing desire among 
colonial statesmen to. give greater 
unity to the colonial empire. 

Only a few words in conclusion. 
Looking at the history of the Canadian 
dependency for half a century, one can 
see in all the phases of its political 
development there has run “an in- 
creasing purpose.”? The statesmen of 
England and her colonies have, per- 
haps, builded better than they knew. 
The destiny that shapes our ends, 
‘*rough-hew them how we will,’’ has 
been carrying the empire in a direc- 
tion beyond the ken and conception of 
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probably the most sanguine and prac- 
tical minds. When we consider that 
the union of the two Canadas was 
followed in about a quarter of a cen- 
tury by a federation of all the prov- 
inces, and that this great measure has 
been also followed, after a lapse of 
twenty-seven years, by a conference of 
delegates from the most distant colonial 
possessions, we may well believe that 
the thoughts of men are indeed widened 
throughout England and her dependen- 
cies “‘ by the process of the suns,’’ and 
that the powerful current of human 
thought and progress which is every- 
where making itself felt is carrying 
forward the empire, not into an un- 
known sea of doubt and peril, where it 
may split into many fragments, but 
into a haven where it may rest in the 
tranquil waters of peace and security. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
IN HONOR BOUND. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Atv the top of a dim-windowed house 
near Gray’s Inn Road, in two rooms 
of his own furnishing, lived a silent, 
solitary man. He was not old (six- 
and-thirty at most), and the gentle 
melancholy of his countenance sug- 
gested no quarrel with the world, but 
rather a placid absorption in congenial 
studies. His name was Filmer; he 
had occupied this lodging for seven or 
eight years ; only at long intervals did 
a letter reach him, and the sole person 
who visited his retreat was Mrs. May- 
hew, the charwoman. Mrs. Mayhew 
came at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and busied herself about the rooms for 
an hour or so. Sometimes the lodger 
remained at home, sitting at his big 
table heaped with books, and exchang- 
ing a friendly word with his attendant ; 
sometimes he had gone out before her 
arrival, and in that case he would have 
been found at the British Museum. 
Filmer abjured the society of men for 
that of words; he was a philological 
explorer, tracking slowly and patiently 
the capricious river of human speech. 
He published nothing, but saw the ap- 
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proaching possibility of some great 
work, which should do honor to his 
name. 

Proud amid poverty, and shrinking 
with a nervous sensitiveness from the 
commerce of mankind, he often passed 
weeks at a time without addressing a 
familiar word to any mortal save Mrs. 
Mayhew. He had made friends with 
his charwoman, though not till the 
experience of years taught him to re- 
gard her with entire confidence and no 
little respect. To her he even spoke of 
his studies, half soliloquizing indeed, 
but feeling it not impossible that she 
might gather some general conception 
of what he meant. In turn, Mrs. May- 
hew confided to him some details of 
her own history, which threw light 
upon the fact that she neither looked 
nor spoke like an ordinary charwoman. 
She was a meagre but trim-bodied 
little person of about the same age as 
her employer ; clean, neat, and brisk ; 
her face sharply outlined, with large, 
good-humored eyes, and a round mouth. 
A widow, she said, for ten years and 
more ; childless ; pretty much alone in 
the world, though she had relatives 
not badly off. Shamefaced hints made 
known to Filmer that she blamed only 
herself for her poor condition, and one 
day she confessed to him that her 
weakness had been drink. When first 
he engaged her services, she was strug- 
gling painfully out of the mire, battling 
with old temptations, facing toil and 
hunger. ‘And now, sir,’’ she said, 
with her modest, childish laugh, “I 
feel almost a respectable woman ; I do 
indeed.”?” Whereat Filmer smiled pen- 
sively, and nodded. 

No life could be less eventful than 
his. He enjoyed an income of seventy 
pounds, and looked not for increase. 
Of his costume he took no thought, his 
diet was the simplest conceivable. He 
wanted no holidays. Leisure to work 
in his own way, blessed independence 
— this sufficed for him. 

On a morning of December (the year 
was 1869) Mrs. Mayhew came to the 
house as usual, went up-stairs, and 
tapped at Filmer’s door. On entering, 
she was surprised to see a fireless 
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grate, and on the table no trace of 
breakfast. Filmer stood by the win- 
dow ; she bade him good-morning, and 
looked about the room in surprise. 

“I’m going out,’’ said the student, 
in a voice unlike his own. ‘I didn’t 
trouble to light the fire.” 

She observed his face. 

‘¢ But won’t you have breakfast, sir ? 
I'll get some in a minute.” 

‘* No, thank you. I shall get some 
— somewhere —— ”’ 

He went into the bedroom, was ab- 
sent a few minutes, and returned with 
his overcoat. 

‘¢T wanted to speak to you, sir,’’ said 
Mrs. Mayhew diffidently. ‘‘ But if you 
are in a hurry ” 

‘*No, no. Certainly not. 
plenty of time.” 

‘*T am very sorry to tell you, sir, 
that, after next week, I shan’t be able 
to come. But,’’ she hastened to add, 
‘‘T can recommend some one who’ll do 
the work just as well.”’ 

Filmer listened without appearance of 
concern ; he seemed to have a difficulty 
in fixing his thoughts on the matter. 

“‘T am going to take a little shop,” 
pursued the other, “a little general 
shop. It’s part of the house where 
I’ve been living. The woman that’s 
had it hasn’t done well; but it was her 
own fault ; she didn’t attend to busi- 
ness, and she —but there’s no need 
to trouble you with such things, sir. 
Some one advised me to see what I 
could do in that way, and I thought it 
over. The landlord wili let me have 
the shop, and a room behind it, and 
another room up-stairs, for twenty- 
eight pounds a year, if I pay a quarter 
in advance. That’s seven pounds, you 
see, sir; and I ought to have about 
twenty pounds altogether to start with. 
I’ve got a little more than ten, and I 
know some one who’ll lend me another 
ten, I think.” She spoke quickly, a 
glow of excitement in her cheeks. 
** And I feel sure I can make the busi- 
ness pay. I’ve seen a good deal of it, 
from living in the house. There’s lots 
of people round about who would deal 
with me, and of course I could begin 
with a small stock, and —— ” 
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Her breath failed ; she broke off with 
a pant and a laugh. Filmer, after 
standing for a moment as if in uncer- 
tainty, said that he was very glad to 
hear all this, and that he would talk 
with her about it on the morrow. At 
present he must go out—on business 
—special and disagreeable business. 
But he would talk to-morrow. And 
so, without further remark, he went 
his way. 

The next morning Mrs. Mayhew 
saw that her employer was still in a 
most unusual frame of mind. He had 
a fire, but was sitting by it in gloomy 
idleness. To her good-morning he 
merely nodded, and only when she had 
finished putting the bedroom to rights 
did he show a disposition to speak. 

‘Well, Mrs. Mayhew,” he said at 
length, ‘‘I also have news to tell. I 
have lost all my money, and have noth- 
ing to live upon.”’ 

Her large eyes gazed at him with 
astonishment and compassion. 

‘Oh, Mr. Filmer! What a dreadful 
thing!” 

‘Bad; there’s no disguising it.’ 
He struggled to speak without doleful- 
ness ; his limbs moved nervously, and 
he stared away from his companion. 
**No hope, now, of writing my book. 
All over with me. I must earn my 
living —I don’t know how. It’s twelve 
years since I ever thought of such a 
thing ; I felt safe for my whole life. 
All gone at a blow ; you can read about 
it in the newspaper.”’ 

‘*But—but you can’t surely have 
lost everything, sir ?”’ 

**T have a few pounds. About thirty 
pounds, I think. What’s the use of 
that? I don’t want very much, but”’ 
—he tried to jest— ‘I can’t live on 
ten shillings a year.”’ 

“But with all your learning, Mr. 
Filmer ——”’ 

‘Yes, I must find something. Go 
and teach in a school, or something of 
the kind. But I’m afraid you can’t 
understand what it means to me.”’ 

He became silent. Mrs. Mayhew 
looked up and down, moved uneasily, 
played with the corners of her apron, 
and at last found resolution to speak. 
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‘¢ Mr. Filmer”? — her eyes were very 
bright and eager — “ you couldn’t live 
in one room, I’m afraid, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘One room ?”? He glanced vacantly 
at her. “Why not? Of course I 
could. I spend nearly all my time at 
the Museum. But——” 

“T hardly like to say it, sir, but 
there’s something — if you thought —I 
told you I was going to have a room 
behind the shop, and one up-stairs. I 
meant to let the one up-stairs.”’ 

He interrupted, rather coldly. 

“Oh, I would take it at once, if I 
had the least prospect of being able to 
live. But what is the use of settling 
down anywhere with thirty pounds ? 
To write my book I need at least two 
years, and a quiet mind ™ 

** But I was going to say something 
else, sir, if you’ll excuse the liberty. I 
told you I shall have to borrow some 
mouey, and—and I’m not quite sure, 
after all, that I can get it. Will you 
lend it me, sir?’’? This came out with 
a jerk, on an impulse of great daring. 
“*If you would lend me ten pounds, I 
could afford to let you have the room, 
and—and to supply you with meals, 
and in that way pay it back. I’m quite 
sure I could.’? She grew excited again. 
“If I miss getting the shop, somebody 
else will step in, and make money out 
of it. I know I could very soon make 
two or three pounds a week out of that 
business !”’ 

She stopped suddenly, awed by the 
listener’s face. Filmer, for the first 
time since her knowledge of him, looked 
coldly distant, even offended. 

**T beg your pardon, sir. I oughtn’t 
to have said such a thing.” 

He stood up. 

‘Tt was a kind thought, Mrs. May- 
hew ; but —I really don’t know ——”’ 
His face was changing. ‘‘I should 
very much like to let you have the 
money. A few days ago I would gladly 
have done so. But——” 

His tongue faltered. He looked at 
the woman, and saw how her counte- 
nance had fallen. 

“Ten pounds,” he said abruptly, 
** couldn’t last — for my support — more 
than a few weeks.”’ 





*“ Not by itself, sir,’ replied the 
other eagerly ; ‘‘ but money grows so 
when it’s put into trade. I do believe 
it would bring in a pound a week. Or, 
at all events, I’m quite sure it would 
bring enough ——”’ 

She glanced, involuntarily, at the 
breakfast table, which seldom showed 
anything but bread and butter. 

‘In that case,” said Filmer, laugh- 
ing, ‘* I should be a partner in the busi- 
ness.”’ 

Mrs. Mayhew smiled, and made no 
answer. 

That day they could not arrive at a 
decision ; but after nightfall Filmer 
walked along the street in which he 
knew Mrs. Mayhew lived, and looked 
for the shop. That which answered to 
her description was a miserable little 
hole, where seemingly business was 
still carried on; the glimmer of one 
gas-jet rather suggested than revealed 
the objects in the windows—a loaf, 
some candles, a bundle of firewood, 
and so on. He hurried past, and got 
into another street as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Later, he was prowling in the same 
locality, and again he went past the 
shop. This time, he observed it more 
deliberately. After ail, the place itself 
was not so squalid as it had seemed ; 
by daylight it might look tolerable. 
And the street could not be called a 
slum. Other considerations apart, he 
could contemplate having his abode 
here ; for he knew nobody, and never 
had to fear a visit. Besides the little 
chandler’s there were only two shops ; 
no public house, and hardly any traffic 
of a noisy kind. 

In his great need, his horror of going 
forth among strangers (for of course 
his lodgings were now too expensive to 
be kept a day longer than he could 
help), Filmer compromised with him- 
self. By lending Mrs. Mayhew ten 
pounds he might justly accept from her 
a lodging and the plainest sustenance 
for, say, ten weeks, and in that time he 
would of necessity have taken some 
steps towards earning a livelihood. 
Some of his books and furniture he 
must sell, thus adding to the petty re- 
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serve which stood between him and 
starvation. If it would really be help- 
ing the good woman, as well as bene- 
filing himself, common sense bade him 
disregard the fastidiousness which at 
first had been shocked by such a pro- 
posal. Beggars cannot be choosers, 
said the old adage ; he must swallow 
his pride. 

Waking at the dead hour of night, 
and facing once more the whole ter- 
rible significance of what had befallen 
him, not easily grasped in daytime, he 
resolved to meet the charwoman next 
morning in a humble and _ grateful 
spirit. His immediate trouble thus 
overcome, he could again sleep. 

And so it came about that, in some 
ten days, Filmer found himself a tenant 
of the front room above the chandler’s 
shop. As he still had the familiar fur- 
niture about him, he suffered less un- 
easiness —his removal once over— 
than might have been anticipated. 
True, he moaned the loss of beloved 
volumes ; but on the other hand his 
purse had gained by it. As soon as 
possible, he repaired to the Museum, 
and there, in the seat he had occupied 
for years, and with books open before 
him, he tried to think calmly. 

Mrs. Mayhew, meanwhile, had en- 
tered exultantly into possession of her 
business premises ; the little shop was 
stocked much better than for a long 
time, and customers followed each 
other throughout the day. In his utter 
ignorance of such transactions, the 
philologist accepted what she had at 
first told him as a sufficient explanation 
of the worthy woman’s establishment 
in shop-keeping. To a practical eye, it 
would have seemed not a little myste- 
rious that some twenty pounds had 
sufficed for all the preparations ; but 
Filmer merely glanced with satisfaction 
at the shop-front as he came and went, 
and listened trustfully when Mrs. May- 
hew informed him that the first week’s 
profits enabled her to purchase some 
new fittings, as well as provide for all 
current expenditure. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
not wonderful that the student expe- 
rienced a diminution of personal anx- 
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iety. Saying to himself every day that 
he must take some step, he yet took 
none save that literal step which 
brought him daily to the Museum. A 
fortnight, and he had actually resumed 
work ; three weeks, and he was busy 
with the initial chapter of his great 
book ; a month, and he scarcely troubled 
himself to remember that his income 
had vanished. For Mrs. Mayhew did 
not let a day pass without assuring 
him that his ten pounds — his share in 
the partnership — produced more than 
enough to represent the cost of his 
board and lodging. He lived better 
than in the old days, had an excellent 
supper on coming home from the Mu- 
seum, a warm breakfast before setting 
out. And these things caused him no 
astonishment. The literary recluse 
sees no limit to the potentialities of 
‘¢ trade.” 

At length he remembered that ten 
weeks had gone by, and on a Sunday 
morning he summoned his partner to a 
conference. The quondam charwoman 
looked a very presentable person as she 
entered in her Sunday gown. Though 
she still did a good deal of rough work, 
her hands were becoming softer and 
more shapely. In shop and house she 
had the assistance of a young girl, the 
daughter of the people who occupied 
the upper rooms, and it was this girl — 
Amanda Wilkes by name, and known 
to her friends as ’Manda—who gen- 
erally waited upon Filmer. 

‘¢ Mrs. Mayhew,”’ he began gravely, 
‘**T begin to feel that I have no right to 
continue living in this way. You have 
long since paid me back the small sum 
I lent you 4 

‘Oh, but I have explained to you, 
sir,’ broke in the other, who bated 
nothing of her accustomed respect, 
‘** that money is always making more — 
indeed it is. It makes enough for you 
to live upon, as long—oh, as long as 
you like.” 

The philologist drew a silent breath, 
and stared at the floor. 

‘“¢ Now, don’t trouble yourself, sir! ”’ 
begged Mrs. Mayhew, “please don’t ! 
If you can be content to live here — 








until ——”’ 
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‘¢T am more than content, so far as 
personal comfort goes. But— well, let 
me explain to you. At last, I have 
really made a beginning with my book. 
If my misfortune hadn’t happened, I 
might have put it off for years ; so, in 
one way, perhaps that loss was a good 
thing. I am working very hard 1 

“Oh, I know you are, Mr. Filmer. 
I can’t think how you do with so little 
sleep, sir. I’m sure I wonder your 
health doesn’t break down.”’ 

‘No, no; I do well enough; I’m 
used toit. But the point is that I may 
be a year or two on this book —a year 
or two, and how can I possibly go on, 
presuming upon your great kindness to 
me —— ”’ 

Mrs. Mayhew laughed, and for the 
hundredth time put before him the 
commercial view of the matter. Once 
again he suffered himself to be re- 
assured, though with much nervous 
twitching of head and limbs ; and after 
this he seldom recurred to his scruple. 

Two years went by, and in the early 
months of the third Filmer’s treatise 
lay finished. As he sat one evening by 
his fireside, smoking a delicious pipe, 
he flattered himself that he had made 
a solid contribution to the science 
of comparative philology. He was 
thirty-eight years old ; young enough 
still to enjoy any honor or reward the 
learned world might choose to offer 
him. What he now had to do was to 
discover a publisher who would think 
this book worth the expense of print- 
ing. Long ago he had made up his 
mind that, if profit there were, Mrs. 
Mayhew must share in it. Though his 
ten pounds had kept him alive all this 
time, yet clearly it would not have 
done so but for Mrs. Mayhew’s skill 
and labor; he felt himself vastly in- 
debted to her, and earnestly hoped that 
he might be able to show his gratitude 
in some substantial form. 

Fortune favored him. 








His manu- 


script came into the hands of a gener- 
ous scholar, a man after his own heart, 
who not only recommended it to the 
publisher in terms of enthusiasm, but 
expressed an earnest desire to make 
Fil- 


the acquaintance of the author. 
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his 


mer, no longer ashamed before 
fellows, went forth from the hermitage 
above the chandler’s shop, and was 
seen of men. He still had money 
enough to provide himself with decent 
clothing, and on a certain day his ap- 
pearance so astonished Mrs. Mayhew 
that she exclaimed tremulously : — 

*‘ Are you going, Mr. Filmer? Are 
you going to leave us ?”’ 

““T can’t say,’’ was his nervous an- 
swer. ‘I don’t know yet whether I 
shall make any money by my book.” 

He told her how things were tending. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘then I am 
sure you will soon get back to your 
proper position. After all, sir, you 
know, you oughtn’t to be living in this 
poor way. You are alearned gentle- 
man.” 

Her voice was agitated, and her 
thoughts seemed to wander. The phi- 
lologist examined her for a moment, 
but she turned away with a hurried 
excuse that she was wanted down- 
stairs. 

That day Filmer brooded. 

In another month it was known that 
his book would be published ; whether 
he profited thereby must depend upon 
its success. In the mean time, one or 
two fragments of the work were to 
appear in the Journal of Comparative 
Philology ; moreover, the author him- 
self was to read a paper before an 
erudite society. Overcoming false del- 
icacy, he had made known his position 
(without detail) to the philological 
friend who took so much interest in 
him, and before long a practical sug- 
gestion was made, which, if it could be 
carried out, would assure him at all 
events a modest livelihood. 

Amid all this promise of prosperity, 
Filmer was beset by graver trouble 
than he had known since that disas- 
trous day, now two years and a half 
ago. He could no longer doubt that 
the prospect of his departure affected 
Mrs. Mayhew very painfully. She kept 
out of his way, and when meeting was 
inevitable spoke the fewest possible 
words. More, he had once, on enter- 
ing his room unexpectedly, surprised 
her there in a tearful condition ; yes, 
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unmistakably weeping ; and she hur- 
ried out of his sight. 

What could it mean? Her business 
throve; all appeared well with her. 
Could the mere thought of losing his 
companionship cause her such acute 
distress ? If so 

He took long walks, musing anxiously 
over the situation. At home he shrank 
into himself, moved without sound, 
tried, if such a thing were possible, 
to dwell in the house and yet not be 
there. Tle stayed out late at night, 
fearing to meet Mrs. Mayhew as he 
entered. Ludicrous as it sounded toa 
man who had long since forgotten the 
softer dreams of youth, Mrs. Mayhew 
—might perchance have conceived an 
attachment for him. They bad now 
known each other for many years, and 
long ago the simple-minded woman 
used to talk with him in a way that be- 
trayed kindly feeling. She, it must be 
remembered, did not strictly belong to 
the class in which he found her; she 
was the daughter of a man of business, 
had gone to school, had been married 
to a solicitor’s clerk. Probably her life 
contained a darker incident than any- 
thing she had disclosed ; perhaps she 
had left her husband, or been repudi- 
ated by him. But a strong character 
ultimately saved her; she was now 
beyond reproach. And if he were 
about to inflict a great sorrow upon her, 
his own suffering would be scarcely 
less severe. 

As he crept softly into the house one 
night, he came face to face with a tall 
man whom he remembered to have 
seen here on one or two former occa- 
sions ; decently dressed, like a clerk 
or shopman, forty years old or so, 
and not ill-looking. Filmer, with a 
glance at him, gave good-evening, and 
to his surprise the stranger made no 
reply ; nay, it seemed to him that he 
was regarded with a distinctly unami- 
able stare. This troubled him for the 





moment, sensitive as he was, but he 
concluded that the ill-conditioned fel- 
low was a friend of the family up- 
stairs, and soon forgot the occurrence. 

A day or two later, as the girl 
’Manda served his breakfast, she looked 
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at him oddly, and seemed desirous of 
saying something. This young person 
was now about seventeen, and rather 
given to friskiness, though Mrs. May- 
hew called her an excellent girl, and 
treated her like a sister. 

““Tf you please, Mr. Filmer,’’ she 
began, in an unusually diffident tone. 

“ce Yes ? ” 

‘**Ts it true that you’re going to leave 
us, sir?” 

She smirked a little, and altogether 
behaved strangely. 

“Who told you I was going to?” 
asked Filmer. 

‘¢Oh — Mrs. Mayhew said as it was 
likely, sir.” 

Again she dropped her eyes, and 
fidgeted. The philologist, much dis- 
turbed, spoke on an impulse. 

*¢ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I am going — very 
soon. I may have to leave any day.”’ 

‘“*Oh!’? was the reply, and, to his 
ears, it sounded like an expression of 
relief. But why ’Manda should be 
glad of his departure he could not 
imagine. 

However, his resolve was taken. He 
had no right to remain here. Pros- 
pects or no prospects, he would engage 
a room in quite a different part of the 
town, and make his few pounds last as 
long as possible. 

And on this resolve he had the 
strength to act. Dreadful to him in 
anticipation, the parting with Mrs. 
Mayhew came about in the simplest 
and easiest way. When he had made 
known his purpose — with nervous 
solemnity which tried to mask as genial 
friendliness —the listener kept a brief 
silence. Then she asked, in a low 
voice, whether he was quite sure that 
he had means enough to live upon. 
Oh yes ; he felt no uneasiness ; things 
were shaping themselves satisfactorily. 

‘Of course, Mrs. Mayhew, we are 
not saying good-bye.’”’ He laughed, as 
if in mockery of the idea. ‘* We shall 
see each other—from time to time — 
often! Such old friends ——” 

Her dubious look and incomplete 
phrase of assent —her eyes cast down 
—troubled him profoundly. But the 
dreaded interview was over. In a few 
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days he removed his furniture. Hap- 
pily the leave-taking was not in pri- 
vate; "Manda and her mother both 
witnessed it ; yet poor Mrs. Mayhew’s 
eyes had a sorrowful dimness, and her 
attempted gaiety weighed upon his 
spirits. 

He lived now in the south-west of 
London, and refrained even from visits 
to the British Museum. The breaking- 
up of his lifelong habits, the idleness 
into which he had fallen, encouraged a 
morbid activity of conscience ; under 
grey autumnal skies, he walked about 
the roads and ihe parks, by the river- 
side, and sometimes beyond the limits 
of town, but there was no escape from 
a remorseful memory. When two or 
three weeks had passed, his unrest be- 
gan to be complicated with fears of 
destitution. But, of a sudden, the 
half-promise that had been made to 
him was fulfilled; the erudite society 
offered him a post which, in his modest 
computation, represented all that a 
man could desire of worldly prosperity. 
He could now establish himself be- 
neath some reputable roof, repurchase 
his books, : ok forward to a life of con- 
genial duiy and intellectual devotion. 
But 

His wandering steps brought him to 
the Chelsea Embankment, where he 
leaned upon the parapet, and gazed at 
the sullen river. 

To whom —to whom did he owe all 
this? Who was it that had saved him 
at that black time when he thought of 
death as his only friend. Who had 
toiled for him, cared for him, whilst he 
wrote his big book? Now at length 
he was able to evince gratitude other- 
wise than in mere words, and like a 
dastard he slunk away. He had de- 
serted the woman who loved him. 

And why ? She was not his equal ; 
yet certainly not so far his inferior 
that, even in the sight of the world, he 
need be ashamed of her. The merest 
cowardice, the  plainest selfishness, 
withheld him from returning to Mrs. 
Mayhew and making her that offer 
which he was in honor bound to make. 

Yes, in honor bound. Thus far had 
his delicate sensibilities, his philosoph- 
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ical magnanimity, impelled the lonely 
scholar. Love of woman he knew not, 
but a generous warmth of heart enabled 
him to contemplate the wooing and 
wedding of his benefactress without 
repugnance. In a sense it would be 
loss of liberty ; but might he not find 
compensation in domestic comfort, in 
the tender care that would be lavished 
upon him ? But the higher views —a 
duty discharged, a heart solaced 

The next day was Sunday. In the 
morning there fell heavy rain; after 
noon the clouds swept eastward, and 
rays of sunlight glistened on the wet 
streets. Filmer had sat totally unoccu- 
pied. He made a pretence of eating 
the dinner that was brought to him, 
and then, having attired himself as 
though he had not a minute to lose, 
left home. Travelling by omnibus, he 
reached the neighborhood hitherto so 
carefully shunned ; he walked rapidly 
to the familiar street, and with heart 
throbbing painfully, he stood before 
the little chandler’s shop, which of 
course was closed. 

A knock at the house door. It was 
answered by ’Manda, who stared, and 
smiled, and seemed neither glad nor 
sorry to see him, but somehow in per- 
turbation. 

‘“‘Is Mrs. Mayhew in?” whispered, 
rather than spoke, the philologist. 

‘No, sir. She went out not long 
ago— with Mr. Marshall. And she 
won’t be back just yet — p’r’aps not till 
supper.” 

*¢ With — with Mr. Marshall ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ ’Manda _— grinned. 
‘“*They’re going to be married next 
Saturday, sir.”’ 


Filmer straightened and 


himself, 
stood like a soldier at attention. 


‘a3 To 
hew ?” 

The girl laughed, nodded, seemed 
greatly amused. 

**T should like to come in, and — and 
speak to you for a moment.”’ 

“Oh yes, sir.” She smirked. 
‘¢There’s nobody in. Would you mind 
coming into the shop ?”’ 

He followed. The well-remembered 
odor of Mrs. Mayhew’s merchandise 


be married ?— Mrs. May- 
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enveloped him about, and helped still 
further to confuse his thoughts in a 
medley of past and present. Over the 
shop window hung a dirty yellow blind, 
through which the sunshine struggled 
dimly. Filmer hesitated for a mo- 
ment. 

‘*Who is Mr. Marshall, "Manda? ”’ 
he was able to ask at length. 

‘** Don’t you know, sir? ’’ She stood 
before him in a perky attitude, her 
fingers interlaced. ‘‘ You’ve seen him. 
A tall man — dark-looking ” 

“Ah! Yes. I remember. I have 
seen him. How long has Mrs. May- 
hew known him ?”’ 

**Oh, a long, long time. He lent her 
a lot of money when she started the 
shop. They’d have been married be- 
fore, only Mr. Marshall’s wife was alive 
— in a’ asylum.”’ 

** In an asylum ? ” 

‘Brought on by drink, they say. 
There’s all sorts of tales about her.” 

The philologist eased himself by 
moving afew paces. He looked from 
the pile of firewood bundles before the 
counter to a row of canisters on the 


topmost shelf. 
**I’m glad to hear this,’’ at length 


fell from his lips. ‘Just say that I 
called ; and that I—T’ll call again some 
day.”’ 

’Manda’s odd expression arrested his 
eyes. He turned away, however, and 
stepped out into the passage, where 
little if any daylight penetrated. Be- 
hind him, ’Manda spoke. 

**T don’t think I’d come again, sir, 
if I were you.”’ 

** Why not ?”’ 

He tried to see her face, but she kept 
in shadow. 

**Mr. Marshall mightn’t like it, sir. 
Nor Mrs. Mayhew — Mrs. Marshall as 
will be.’ 

*¢ Not like it ?”’ 

** You won’t say anything, if I tell 
you ?”’ said the girl, in a low and hur- 
ried yet laughing tone. ‘It made a 
little trouble — because you was here. 
Mr. Marshall thought ” a giggle 
filled the lacuna. ‘And Mrs. May- 
hew didn’t like to say anything to you. 
She’s that kind to everybody ——” 
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Filmer stretched his hand to the 
door, fumbled at the latch, and at 
length got out. It took some hours 
before his shamefaced misery yielded 
to the blissful sense of relief and of 
freedom. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


MITYLENE WITH THE LATE SIR 
CHARLES NEWTON. 


IN 


A RAMBLE IN THE INTERIOR. 


THE late lamented death of this dis- 
tinguished archeologist brought to my 
mind the recollections of a short tour 
we had together, during which we met 
with many and curious adventures. 
We lived and slept in Turkish and 
Greek houses, and travelled through an 
almost unknown district — Mitylene 
being then, as now, almost entirely out 
of the beaten track of the European 
globe-trotter. Mr. Newton’s position 
as vice-consul, and the friends he 
made, equally with Greek and Moslem, 
enabled us to get behind the scenes of 
their domestic life ; and although it is 
now many years ago, the events are as 
fresh as if they had occurred only 
yesterday. I was also much indebted 
to his knowledge of modern Greek for 
information about the history and an- 
tiquities of the island, and his search- 
ing and acute eye discovered many 
strange things which might have passed 
unheeded by ourselves. When I can 
say that in the short space of a week 
one of us was taken for a prince, and 
received as such; that then we ap- 
peared as a band of robbers; that we 
saw a veritable drama in a Turkish 
court of justice, which might to-mor- 
row be acted on the stage ; and that we 
slept in a Turkish house close to the 
jealously guarded harem, —I think I 
need offer no further apology for these 
pages, especially as they throw a side 
light on the question, then as now dis- 
turbing Europe, as to the difficulties of 
harmonizing Turkish rule with a Chris- 
tian population. 

We had been for some days storm- 
bound at Assos, just opposite Mitylene, 
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having left Constantinople some weeks 
before to make a riding tour through 
those parts of Asia Minor which ex- 
tend from Broussa through the Troad 
to Assos. 

Our party consisted of a German 
gentleman, whom I had met on the 
Danube, and a Turkish servant, who 
spoke German, and thus was able to 
act as interpreter. We had determined 
to rough it, for the sake of economy 
and other reasons, and found ourselves 
accommodated in both respects to the 
utmost of our desires ; for our fare was 
Spartan but most healthy, and only for 
our sleeping accommodation we should 
have enjoyed ourselves in every way. 
Our beds, however, were beyond de- 
scription. We usually lodged in sta- 
bles with a raised platform, with a 
fireplace at the end, with cows, horses, 
and buffaloes as our neighbors. The 
animals were company ; but we could 
have dispensed with the hordes of in- 
sects which seemed to accompany 
them, and which are the traveller’s 
bane in Turkey, and our nights, al- 
though lively, were most exhausting, 


and it required all the fresh air of the 
days, the lovely climate, and the beau- 
tiful scenery of the Sea of Marmora, 


to make us forget them. Our best 
lodging was at a barber’s shop, from 
which, however, we were evicted early 
to make room for customers coming 
for an early shave ; our worst one was 
here at Assos, and we felt it more, as 
it was amid the remains of a past civil- 
ization — amid the ruins of palaces, 
temples, baths, and private dwellings, 
mostly of white marble, and which 
looked as new and clean cut as though 
they had only been tumbled over by an 
earthquake the month before. 

Our dwelling here was again over a 
stable, fortunately without animals, 
but also without windows or a door 
that would close. There were holes 
with shutters, and a huge chimney 
through which the rain descended in 
pailfuls, so that we could not have a 
fire, while the wind through the open- 
ings was so violent that we could not 
light a candle, and had to sit in melan- 
choly darkness, without fire or light, 
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and only able to comfort ourselves with 
our pipes, trying to make ourselves 
heard amid the roar of the thunder and 
the howling of the storm. 

After some hours, when it had abated 
a little, we were able to light a fire and 
procure some provisions: a very an- 
cient chicken — just killed — some large 
purple grapes as fine and sweet as our 
hothouse ones at halfa guinea a pound, 
which cost us a few pence for a large 
wooden bowl full, and some milk for 
our coffee, which we brought with us, 
and slept better than usual on our 
Turkish cloaks, with our saddles for 
pillows, fatigue for a sleeping-draught, 
and the absence of our usual insect 
companions, who probably found the 
hut too cold and uncomfortable for a 
permanent residence. 

The next day we shot partridges, 
flushing them from under marble col- 
umns and beautifully carved capitals ; 
explored the cyclopean walls and lofty 
Acropolis of Assos with a new interest, 
as we remembered that some eighteen 
hundred years ago St. Paul was possi- 
bly walking where we wandered now, 
but amid the crowd and bustle of the 
once great city, which counted its in- 
habitants by thousands, and was one of 
the most beautiful of the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, and among the most 
civilized and splendid of the ancient 
world. 

We had some difficulty next day in 
persuading the sailors, who dwelt lower 
down near the harbor, to take us across 
to Mitylene. They did not seem to 
have much of the daring of their an- 
cestors, or perhaps we were ignorant of 
the dangers of the coast; however, 
towards evening they started with .us, 
and, after a rough passage, landed us 
in asmall bay some miles north of the 
town of Mitylene, and not far from the 
little town of Mandamna, where we 
were put up for the night in much 
more comfortable quarters than our 
last ones. We were lodged in a beau- 
tifully clean house, where we sat on a 
raised divan which extended all round 
the room like the Turkish ones, the 
floor being apparently bee’s-waxed and 
polished, and covered with small car- 
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pets and rugs. In the corners were 
handsome carved cupboards filled with 
china. It was our first experience of a 
Greek house, and contrasted consider- 
ably with that in Turkey, as did also 
the manners and customs of our host 
and his friends with those of the water- 
drinking Turks. The entire inhab- 
itants of the place crowded into the 
room to see the new arrivals ; bottles 
of rakee, a very potent spirit, were pro- 
duced, and the glasses were filled and 
emptied during what seemed to us, 
who were tired and hungry, a most 
interminable time. Our visitors were 
the most seasoned vessels I had come 
across in my travels. They disposed 
of several bottles of strong rakee in a 
most methodical and business-like man- 
ner, and then walked straight out of 
the room in a way that did credit to 
their heads and understanding. Our 
dinner was next served, and consisted 
of poached eggs swimming in oil, and 
rye-bread, but all served up exquisitely 
clean, and we enjoyed a night’s sleep 
such as we had not had since we were 
at the vice-consul’s at the Dardanelles. 


The next morning we started for 
Mitylene with as many horses and 
mules as we could procure, and with 
the very smallest boy I ever saw in my 


life in the shape of a guide. He was 
surrounded by all his friends and rela- 
tives, who invested him in several 
large-sized men’s jackets, and then 
mounted him on a tall horse, where he 
looked to the life like the picture 
of David Copperfield in Mr. Dick’s 
clothes. Our way was rough, but ro- 
mantic, roads being then, as they pos- 
sibly are now, a rare luxury in the 
Levant. Sometimes we rode through 
the dried-up bed of a stream, where 
our horses skated and slipped, but 
never fell. The horses in the East, 
being shod with a thin plate of iron 
over the entire hoof, and being always 
allowed to take care of themselves, are 
much safer than ours, who are held up, 
and whose frogs are exposed. Some- 
times we forded a river shaded by 
beautiful chestnut-trees, then through 
olive-gardens and vineyards, until we 
approached the town, whose tall castle, 
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overshaded by mountains, was roman- 
tic and beautiful enough to be the 
birthplace of the poetess Sappho. 

Although it was late in November, 
the air was mild and balmy as a fine 
June day at home. The vines, olives, 
myrtle, and arbutus, and innumerable 
other evergreen shrubs and _ trees, 
which grew down to the shore, where 
they mingled with the calm, sunny 
blue of the Agean, completed the illu- 
sion, and we could scarcely believe that 
we were near the middle of winter. 

While looking at the view, I was 
accosted by a Greek, who, to my aston- 
ishment, addressed us in good English, 
**Shall I get your passports viseed, 
gentlemen ? I am the dragoman to 
Mr. Newton, the English consul.” 

I gladly gave them to him, as it 
would save us a great deal of trouble. 
He was a small, thin, wiry, cunning- 
looking fellow, not dressed in uniform, 
but in the hideous dress of the couutry, 
common to all Greece except Athens, 
where they wear the beautiful Alba- 
nian costume. He wore a blue jacket, 
blue braided waistcoat, ballooning trou- 
sers fastened tight at the ankles, anda 
red fez cap. His manner was familiar, 
but after he had read the passports I 
saw a sudden change come over him ; 
he addressed me most obsequiously, 
evidently as the owner of the English 
passport : — 

“Tf your Excellency will ride into 
the town, I will go on before and in- 
form Mr. Newton of the arrival of 
your Royal Highness ! ” 

I was rather taken by surprise for a 
few moments, but knowing that En- 
glish milords were still believed in 
abroad, and thinking that our servant 
had perhaps given an exaggerated ac- 
count of us, I took no further notice of 
the matter, and we rode on quietly, 
while he hurried on at a rapid pace 
before us. 

Our short stay in Asia Minor had 
given us a decidedly picturesque and 
somewhat brigand-like appearance. 
First of all rode our Turkish servant 
Yacob, who was the cavass belonging 
to the German minister of the Hanse 
Towns at Constantinople, who had 
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kindly lent us his services as he could 
speak German, and had accompanied 
his master —a distinguished archzolo- 
gist — through some of the parts which 
we visited. I at first thought it must 
be Yacob’s uniform which had in- 
spired such respect, as his entire 
get-up was gorgeous in the extreme. 
His dress consisted of a blue braided 
frock-coat, confined at the waist by a 
gold-embroidered belt, in which he had 
stuck a pair of immense rusty silver- 
mounted pistols, and from it hung a 
long, brass-sheathed scimitar, which 
had the usual bloodthirsty look of all 
unusual-shaped weapons ; but he espe- 
cially gloried in a tall wooden saddle, 
on which when perched he looked 
down on us all as if from the top of a 
very tall dromedary. His saddle trap- 
pings and bridle were the gaudiest 
which the bazaar of Constantinople 
could furnish, the bridle shining with 
silver and colored glass beads, and I 
think fluttering ribbons, the saddle- 
cloth was embroidered with yellow 
lace, the iron stirrups were as large as 
those of an ancient mailed’ knight, and 


the very crupper was profusely adorned 
with numerous silk tassels and bright 


glass beads. Added to this, he had a 
thorough imposing and barbaric air of 
dignity, and flourished a large whip, 
with which he had been accustomed to 
drive away the dogs and beggars and 
clear the way before his master in the 
crowded and dangerous streets of 
Stamboul. He was always regarded 
with awe and respect by the Turkish 
boys, who used to crowd round us im- 
ploring ‘* Backsheesh,”? and whom he 
cursed in the choicest Turkish oaths, 
of which I was naturally ignorant, but 
always had an idea that they were 
somehow connected with ‘* Dogs defil- 
ing their fathers’ graves.” 

Our own appearance, if not equally 
imposing, was decidedly startling, and 
I well understood how the people got 
the idea that we had been shipwrecked. 
Large slouched felt hats, long boots, 
and coats tastefully slashed by the 
thorns of Asia Minor, hair, beards, and 
moustaches unkempt and dishevelled, 
and a great array of pistols in our belts, 
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gave us a picturesque if not ferocious 
appearance. 

As we entered the town it was evi- 
dent that he had spread the news of 
our approach far and wide. The entire 
population turned out to.see us, and 
we met with quite an ovation as we 
rode up the main street, when the 
dragoman appeared, and was greeted 
with great delight by the crowd. 

“This way, your Excellency. Mr. 
Newton is anxiously expecting you at 
the consulate.”’ 

Uncertain whether I should feel an- 
noyed or amused, we followed him to 
the consulate, and were ushered into 
the drawing-room, where Mr. Newton 
was awaiting us. I introduced myself 
and Herr P , and related what a 
reception we had met, and asked the 
cause of it. He appeared very much 
amused. 

**Do you not know, then, what you 
are taken for ?”’ 

‘¢E have not the least idea, but cer- 
tainly for some great personage. Is 
any such expected ?”’ 

‘*My dragoman rushed in in great 
excitement with your passport, saying 
that an English prince had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast near Mandamna. 
On looking at it, I saw that you were 
described as such in the Turkish pass- 
port. Can you form any ideaas to how 
the mistake occurred ?”’ 

** Well, one of my Christian names is 
‘Pryce.’ That may have led to the 
mistake. I hope you contradicted it.” 

** There would not be the least use in 
doing so; they would only think you 
were travelling incognito, and wished 
to conceal your rank, so you must be 
content to remain a prince while you 
are in the town of Mitylene ; and as 
you will be charged double or treble for 
everything, I will be happy to put you 
and your friend up while you remain.” 

I naturally accepted this kind offer, 
and while we were laughing at the 
incident, a servant from the Russian 
consulate called to say that the consul 
had just learned that a distinguished 
traveller had arrived, and hoped that 
his Excellency had not suffered much 
from the effects of his journey. This 











was followed by the other consuls, and 
each morning I had similar inquiries 
as to the state of my health, and how I 
had rested. And I had to make up my 
mind to be a shipwrecked English 
prince travelling incognito, and every 
time that I went up and down the 
stairs, I met crowds of the friends and 
neighbors of the owner of the house 
where Mr. Newton lived watching for 
me, and among them no inconsider- 
able number of really beautiful girls, 
who fully vindicated the ancient fame 
of the island of Sappho for being the 
home of some of the most beautiful 
women of the world. 

I also had an invitation from the 
Greek Archbishop of Mitylene to a 
grand ceremony in the cathedral, when 
he was to be installed as one of the 
Council of Twelve (representing the 
twelve apostles), who are the next in 
dignity and position to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the papa or pope of 
the Greek Church. He also invited me 
to breakfast with him after the cere- 
mony, which I accepted most gra- 
ciously, and this put a finishing touch 
to my position as a prince, had any 
lingering doubts remained in the minds 
of the innocent inhabitants of Mity- 
lene. 

Mr. Newton told us that he had been 
planning an excursion into the interior 
of the island, in the hopes of finding 
antiquities, and offered to take us with 
him if we could spare time. He said 
that he could introduce us into Greek 
and Turkish houses, and that there 
were many strange manners and cus- 
toms to be seen, as the route was quite 
out of the beaten track and seldom 
explored. I explained that we were 
not archeologists, and would only be in 
his way; but he quite disabused our 
minds of that idea by saying, what I 
had so often felt myself, that the so- 
ciety of an English or European trav- 
eller was a godsend in a seldom-visited 
place like Mitylene, and that if we 
could not aid him in his researches, 
our society would cheer and help him ; 
so we naturally yielded, and although 
we got but little antiquities, we saw 
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many strange things which even now 
are worth relating. 

Ihad made it a point to secure any 
coins I was offered in our journey from 
Broussa, and he now deciphered these 
for me ; and out of a handful which I 
had purchased for a few piastres, 
worth about sixpence, he found some 
rather rare silver ones worth from five 
to ten franks, and I was glad to present 
them to him for a collection which he 
was making for the British Museum. 
He kindly named my other ones, and 
gave me some duplicates which he did 
not want, among them some of the 
poetess Sappho, who was worshipped 
there after her death, and her features 
put on coins and medals; the latter 
are over two thousand years old, but 
not rare. 

As we started on our expedition, the 
day but one after, we saw a procession 
of the women of Mitylene going to the 
cathedral to offer a veil to the Virgin 
Mary. Mr. Newton at once pulled out 
his pocket edition of Homer, and read 
out for us the part of the Iliad, sixth 
book, 286, the line where the Trojan 
women are described as offering up a 
similar veil or peplos to the virgin 
Minerva. This old heathen rite is a 
very favorite one in the Greek Church, 
at least at Mitylene, for some days after 
we recognized a similar veil in the 
church at the monastery at Molino. 

This,” said the guide, “is a veil 
offered up by the women to the taziar- 
cheos”’? (or commander-in-chief). 

*“*Ts it to the commander-in-chief of 
Molino ?”’ asked my German friend. 

** No, signor,”’ said the guide, rather 
stiffly, I thought, as if he had an idea 
that he was poking fun at him. 

“Oh,” said Herr P——, quite inno- 
cently, ‘‘I suppose to the commander- 
in-chief of Mitylene ? ”’ 

‘“No, signor. To the Archangel 
Michael, the commander-in-chief of 
heaven !”’ 

As we sailed out in our light, grace- 
ful caique, the rugged old castle stood 
out in bold relief against the purple 
range of mountains behind it. The air 
was soft and balmy, the sky blue and 
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cloudless ; the dusty green of the nu- 
merous olive groves mingled with the 
bright green of the arbutus and myrtle 
as we coasted along innumerable fairy 
harbors, whose white, glittering strands 
seemed composed of fine white marble, 
coral, and amber. On our right, about 
fourteen miles off, the coast of Asia 
Minor lay bathed in a rich warm haze 
of light, and it was only when we put 
our hands into the water that its icy 
coldness warned us that we were really 
nearing the shortest day, and far on in 
November. 

Mr. Newton had brought letters with 
him from the pasha of Mitylene to the 
various Turkish governors in whose 
towns he thought there was a chance 
of finding antiquities, and it was rather 
dark when we entered the little town of 
Molino, where in the old castle in the 
Acropolis he hoped to find some in- 
scriptions. 

We were brought to a halt at the 
police-station by a soldier, who inquired 
rather roughly what was our business 
there so late in the evening. He was 
a little more civil when he heard that 
we were English, and Mr. Newton 
drew out his letter to the aga and de- 
sired to see him at once, and we were 
ushered into his presence, and had an 
opportunity of studying the interior 
economy of a Turkish aga’s dwelling. 

We first passed through a stable, in 
which were some horses and cows, 
then through a very dirty and vilely 
paved courtyard, and up a stair to a 
lobby in which appeared several doors, 
each hidden by a roll of cloth, remind- 
ing me of the proscenium of a Greek 
play from which we might naturally 
expect King Cdipus or Antigone to 
appear instead of a Turkish governor. 
We were ushered through one of these, 
and found the aga seated cross-legged, 
like an English tailor, on his divan, 
smoking a narguilly, and looking as 
important and pigheaded as an ancient 
country magnate of a past generation. 

He was a character in his way, and 
was reported to have been, when a 
very young man, one of the celebrated 
Janizaries, who, being at the time ab- 
sent, had escaped the massacre in the 
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reign of Sultan Mahmood. He was a 
short, fat, pock-marked, broken-nosed 
Turk of the old school, with a mingled 
expression of cunning, simplicity, and 
ferocity on his low, narrow forehead, 
and in his small, piggish eyes, and 
looked on us with a scowling glance as 
we entered the room. He made no 
salutation,-and did not even ask us to 
be seated, which Mr. Newton did at 
once, motioning us to do the same, to 
the great indignation of the ragged 
guards who surrounded him, with belts 
stuck full of long rusty pistols and yata- 
gans, and who from their looks seemed 
to think that a small dose of the basti- 
nado would be a very suitable opening 
to the conference with the infidel for- 
eigners. 

When our interpreter handed to him 
the letter from the pasha of Mitylene, 
he gravely took out a huge pair of 
brass-mounted spectacles and unfolded 
the document, and seemed for some 
time to study it gravely, moving his 
head from side to side like an old 
monkey, holding it, however, to our 
great amusement, upside down — for, 
as we learned later on, he could not 
read or write. Having spent a proper 
proportion of time over it, he gravely 
handed it to his secretary, and desired 
him to read it aloud to him. As he 
listened to it his countenance changed, 
his look of ferocity gave way to one of 
mingled servility and dislike, but the 
impression was evident. He made Mr. 
Newton come and sit beside him, sent 
for fresh pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats, 
and then actually gave Mr. Newton his 
own narguilly to smoke, and expressed 
his willingness to do anything in his 
power to serve or oblige us. 

Mr. Newton said he wished to visit 
the fortress, as he had heard that it 
contained some antiquities. 

** Antiquities,”’ said the aga ; *“* what 
are antiquities ?”’ 

On being informed that they were 
stones with inscriptions, old monu- 
ments, etc., he asked him gravely 
whether he had any idea of searching 
for hidden treasure among the ruins. 
On being assured that such was not the 
case, he gave us a most cordial permis- 
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sion, only stipulating that if we did 
happen to come on any treasure he was 
to go halves in the find. On Mr. New- 
ton promising this he cheered up im- 
mensely, seemed really glad to see us, 
treated us most kindly, and sent and 
procured us accommodation in the best 
Greek house in the town. We sat 
chatting and smoking, while our house 
was being prepared, two of the soldiers 
standing up holding lighted flambeaux, 
which shed a lurid light on the figures 
of the aga and his attendants, who, 
with their belts stuck full of pistols and 
daggers, looked most thorough but pic- 
turesque scoundrels. Nothing could 
exceed his attention. When I com- 
plained of cold he sent for an old mili- 
tary cloak and wrapped me carefully up 
in it. He gave us pomegranates with 
his own hand. At length on parting 
from him the secret came out. 

** Ah,’ said he, *‘ Mr. Newton, you 
are a great man. You had me dis- 
missed from my last governorship.” 

It turned out to be exactly true. He 
had bastinadoed some Ionians — then 
British subjects —and Mr. Newton had 


brought it under the notice of the gov- 
ernment, and he had been dismissed 
and they compensated ; but it was a 
lesson I never forgot as to the real way 


to manage Orientals. Had Mr. New- 
ton been the cause of his being ap- 
pointed prime minister he would not 
have been half as grateful. 

The next day we visited the fortress. 
We were accompanied by the greater 
part of the population, who seemed — 
if we might judge from their looks — to 
think that we were about to perform 
some feats of diablerie or magic. 

The entire garrison turned out to 
meet us, and would have made a very 
good stage representation of Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment. Two, who seemed of 
superior rank, were armed with long 
hooked scimitars; the rest were a 
motley crew ; the few who had rusty 
firelocks shouldered them ; the others, 
who seemed to consist of servants, 
scullions, and pipe-bearers, impressed 
for the occasion, shouldered their pipe- 
sticks and tried to look as military as 
possible, to the delight of the populace. 
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Some of the warriors had blue frock- 
coats in the French fashion, others had 
no coats at all, and the majority neither 
shoes nor stockings. 

The fortress was on a par with the 
defenders. It was a rambling old 
place, armed with cannon of every age, 
date, and country, and all of different 
shapes and calibre. The platforms 
were, as a rule, all rotten, and would 
have crumbled to dust at the first shot ; 
and the guns were propped up with 
sticks and stones. In all things it was 
a pattern Turkish fortress of the old 
time. 

We found no inscriptions of any 
value. There was an old marble gate- 
way with a Byzantine inscription, 
which related the services of a certain 
citizen of Mitylene, to whom his fellow- 
countrymen had given a crown of gold. 
We certainly found no hidden treasure, 
and departed, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the garrison and crowd, who 
had evidently expected better things 
of us. 

Our route next lay along the sea- 
shore. We were as usual very badly 
mounted, and our horses and mules 
slipped and floundered in a very dan- 
gerous manner ; for roads are as scaree 
in Mitylene as in Asia Minor, or iu 
Greece itself. I think we must have 
looked a very disreputable party, and 
the natives eyed us suspiciously. Herr 
P—— was mounted on one of the 
smallest of ponies, which was led by 
the guide, a huge Abyssinian as black 
as’ ebony, made more remarkable by a 
huge white turban and long, flowing 
white beard and moustache. Herr 
P—— was inordinately fond of grapes, 
and before leaving Molino had pro- 
cured a large basketful, and sat on his 
pony calmly and placidly eating these, 
while the gigantic black guide looked 
as if he could easily have carried the 
grapes, the Herr, and the pony. 

Our horses stumbled and gave us 
one or two bad falls, and it required 
the entire strength of the Abyssinian 
to prevent Herr P——’s pony from sit- 
ting down on the road constantly like a 
circus horse, so that we lhiailed with 
delight the appearance of a small walled 
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town called Petra, to which we were 
bound. However, when we arrived 
close to it we found the gates locked 
and ourselves brought to a standstill. 
The guide thundered loudly, but with- 
out producing any effect. We could 
hear voices inside arguing together 
amid apparent confusion. After some 
time the guide, when he had listened 
for a while, gravely addressed us : — 

“They won’t admit us, signors. 
They take us for a band of robbers ! ” 

Mr. Newton then tried to parley, 
but they evidently took his pacific 
speeches as snares to lull their suspi- 
cions. He, being able to speak modern 
Greek well, could understand them. 
He explained that there was a war and 
also a peace party; the first voted to 
fight us, the latter to buy us off. At 
length the peace party prevailed, and a 
voice called out : — 

** Will you go away quietly for two 
hundred piastres ?”’ 

At length Mr. Newton named the 
merchant to whom he had a letter of 
introduction, and spoke in English, 
which some of them must partly have 
understood, for they opened the gates, 
evidently in fear and trembling, and 
expressed great delight when we really 
turned out to be peaceable English 
travellers, and not Turkish robbers. 

We rode in the dark, for it was now 
late, up a long, paved street, as slip- 
pery as ice, tired, hungry, and out of 
temper, and disposed to rail at fortune, 
when we stopped in front of a large 
house, which we naturally thought was 
that of the Turkish governor ; and we 
groaned at the idea of the long and 
stupid conference, the eternal pipes, 
coffee, and sweetmeats, while we were 
starving for our dinners, when the door 
opened, and a vision greeted us that 
recalled the ** Arabian Nights ”’ vividly 
to our recollection. Amid a flood of 
brilliant light — doubly bright from the 
darkness outside —- we saw a large and 
lofty hall, apparently of white marble, 
in the centre of which the sparkling 
waters of a fountain fell into a large 
alabaster basin; richly colored rugs 
and carpets were strewn over the floor 
and divan, and near the door was one 
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of the most beautiful young girls I had 
ever met in any part of the world. Her 
Grecian features —exacily the shape 
of Sappho on the coins — were shaded 
by glossy dark silk hair, which fell in 
masses down to her waist ; her large, 
liquid eyes were veiled by long, dark 
eyelashes, and her dazzlingly fair, 
creamy skin seemed to vie in purity 
with the alabaster fountain, whose 
waters danced and gleamed in the bril- 
liant light in which everything was 
surrounded. We possibly had seen as 
beautiful women in our own land; 
but coming thus from the dark and 
sullen streets, and the various misad- 
ventures which we had met, she 
formed a picture never to be forgotten. 

She was dressed in the most graceful 
of Greek costumes —a blue silk jacket 
trimmed with fur, an amber silk petti- 
coat confined at the waist by a bright 
silk shawl. The jacket was open, 
and the beautifully moulded bust was 
scarcely concealed by a thin muslin 
kerchief. Every movement of this 
beautiful child of nature was as grace- 
ful and free as a fawn, and as she 
stood before us looking welcome, we 
could scarcely believe that we had not 
entered intoa scene from the ‘¢ Arabian 
Nights,”’ and, like Abou Hassan, were 
not in the presence of ‘* Neck of Ala- 
baster’’ or *‘ Lip of Coral,’ or other 
beauties of that enchanting period. 

A tall, dignified man, who proved to 
be her father, now came forward to 
welcome us. He was a rich merchant, 
one of the wealthiest men in the 
island, and greeted us in the most cor- 
dial manner, having been prepared for 
us by the letter of introduction which 
had been forwarded in advance. 

We were soon luxuriating before 
a comfortable fire smoking our chi- 
bouques, which the fair Haidee — for 
so, of course, we christened her — 
lighted for us with a small silver tongs 
that hung at her girdle for the purpose, 
and she and her sister — another equally 
beautiful girl— went to prepare our 
repast. 

It is a well-known fact that the real 
types of the old classical Greek beauty 
are not to be found in Athens or the 
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towns either in Greece proper or the 
islands, but in the interior, where the 
same families have remained for cen- 
turies unmixed by the hordes of barba- 
rians and colonists from every quarter, 
who invaded the towns, but left the 
interior untouched. 

We were summoned to supper, and 
followed our host to another room, 
where we found a table ornamented 
with silver and flowers, and covered 
with dishes and flagons of wine. The 
room was large, lofty, and well lighted, 
and the beautiful sisters standing ready 
to wait on us, as in Mitylene the 
women never sit at table with the men, 
but wait on them. First one poured 
water on our hands from a silver flagon 
into a basin of the same metal with 
a perforated cover, while the other 
handed us an embroidered napkin to 
dry them. Our host then helped us, 
and the lovely Haidee and her sister 
attended to our wants, one assisting us 
to a delicious dish of chicken served up 
with rice, the other pouring out wine 
for us into silver goblets. It would be 


impossible to describe the effect of 


their beauty, set off by the picturesque 
dress as they bent over us, every un- 
studied movement lending some new 
grace to their attractions. 

Like all the women of Mitylene, they 
were heiresses, it being the custom 
there to divide all the fortunes of land, 
olive groves, vineyards, etc., among 
the daughters—an admirable proviso 
for encouraging matrimony. I need 
scarcely say that there are no old 
maids, and I have no doubt our two 
beauties were already betrothed, and 
after bringing their respective spouses 
all their wealth of beauty and posses- 
sions, would settle down as patient and 
obedient wives — never sit at table, but 
wait on their husbands and their guests 
as they now waited on us, look after 
their children, and be completely in- 
different to the “ Rights of Woman,”’ 
or any of the burning questions which 
trouble their English sisters. 

With many tender adieux and sor- 
rowful glances back, we left our hos- 
pitable abode, and arrived at Agia 
Paraskene about midday. Mr. Newton 
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expected a most cordial reception here, 
as he had been able to serve consider- 
ably the principal inhabitant of the 
town, and felt certain that he would 
give us a splendid welcome — kill the 
fatted calf, in the shape of a lamb 
stuffed with pistachio-nuts, the great 
delicacy of the country. 

His house, which we soon reached, 
was very interesting, and spoke elo- 
quently of a disturbed country and of 
dangerous neighbors. It was situated 
in the middle of a large courtyard, 
surrounded with a high, strong wall 
pierced for musketry for defence. The 
house was built on tall wooden pile- 
posts, being only accessible by a ladder, 
which could be drawn up, thus con- 
verting it into a veritable stronghold, 
out of which the dwellers could only 
be burnt or smoked, the under part 
being fitted up with stalls for the 
cattle. 

We climbed the ladder and knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a 
meagre, sour-faced, ugly old woman, 
who surlily demanded our business. 
Her reception was enhanced by a paint- 
ing on the wall near the hall door of a 
huge, savage, chained dog, with the 
inscription in moderu Greek answering 
to the Cave Canem, or * Take care of 
the Dog,’”? as seen on the walls at 
Pompeii. It was interesting, classical, 
archeological, but certainly not invit- 
ing, and, coupled with the old woman, 
it was decidedly inhospitable. She 
told us coldly that her master was away 
at another farm; was careful not to 
state that he had got our letter, but 
said that his brother would be back 
later on, if we wished to see him. We 
were forced to be content with this, as 
all the other houses were of the poorest 
description, all built in the same way, 
on piles with a ladder, and all with an 
enclosed courtyard, showing plainly 
that, as at the present day, the Turk- 
ish government gave little or no pro- 
tection to their subjects. 

Outside the town we came on a 
Christian chapel, cut out of the solid 
rock, the entrance being through a 
Byzantine doorway. It was evidently 
very old, and told of a much simpler 
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worship than the gorgeous interiors 
and ceremonies of the later Greek 
Church. It was about twenty-one feet 
long by thirteen wide, the size of an 
ordinary small room ; two square pil- 
lars, with a veil between them, divided 
the chancel from the altar, which was 
a column of stone with a square slab on 
it covered with a cloth; two small 
tables, formed by rectangular projec- 
tions from the walls, the one on the 
north being higher than the other, 
held the sacramental bread and wine ; 
on the altar were the priest’s vestments 
covered with a cloth. 

The chapel was entered from the 
side through a small door cut in the 
rock, as was also the only window, — 
the altar, behind which was a semi- 
circular apse, being on the right. 

We returned to the house in the 
evening tired and hungry, and were 
much amused at the feast provided for 
us by the owner, who was so much in- 
debted to Mr. Newton, and contrasted 
it with the way we were treated by the 
aga whom he had had dismissed from 
his governorship. It was a veritable 
Barmecide feast, and we did not won- 
der at the owner of the place absenting 
himself when he thought of the shabby 
reception we were to get. We were 
three men strong and fasting, who had 
been out all day in the open air, and 
our dinner consisted of one small, 
skinny, consumptive chicken in the 
middle of a large dish of rice, where it 
looked like a lost ship in a large field of 
ice. It was flanked by a loaf of sour, 
black rye-bread and a bottle of very 
thin wine. Two of us got a small wing 
each, the other a tiny leg, and our en- 
tertainer took the other leg, although 
he stated that he had already dined, by 
way of being companionable ; but this 
was the only way by which he showed 
it. We could have filled ourselves with 
the rice, but unfortunately it was 
dressed with very rancid butter, and 
the wine, like most Greek wines, was 
like vinegar flavored with resin. We 
went to bed literally starving, and had 
to fill ourselves with a species of Mity- 
lene biscuit which Mr. Newton had 
brought in case of accidents, but which 
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were so hard that we had to break it 
with the heels of our boots and then 
eat it beneath the bed-clothes, so lively: 
was the sound we made crunching it. 

Up to this our route had lain through 
the most barren parts of the island, 
consisting of low, rocky hills. Now it 
changed imperceptibly to hills clothed 
with the pitch-pine, and beyond them 
a range of tall mountains, amid which 
Olympus, the loftiest mountain in the 
island, reared its head. We then 
passed through an alluvial plain, 
stretching far inland, in the midst of 
which was a tall ridge of rocks, show- 
ing where once the tide had washed, 
while to our right lay the blue waters 
of the Mgean. At about three we 
reached Iasso, where the aga was a 
personal friend of Mr. Newton, re- 
puted to be one of the most perfect 
specimens of a Turkish gentleman in 
the island. 

We found him dispensing justice in 
a court held in his own house, which 
proved to be the general sitting-room 
belonging to it. He was seated Turk- 
ish fashion on asmall brilliant carpet 
at the far end of the room, which was 
fitted up with the usual divan running 
all round it, covered with a bright red 
cloth. Opposite him were the doors 
closed by rolls of leather, giving us the 
idea that we were in a theatre, where 
the drama of real life which we were 
about to witness was almost immedi- 
ately enacted. 

A guard of soldiers in the uniform of 
Bashi-bazouks — brilliant crimson jack- 
ets, loose Turkish trousers, belts stuck 
full of pistols which would shoot, and 
daggers fit for use — stood at each side 
of him, and, coupled with the aga’s 
own dress and appearance, formed a 
striking picture. He was exceedingly 
handsome, his long, flowing, white 
beard lending a dignity to his appear- 
ance, which his dark-blue pelisse, 
trimmed with rich fur, and turban en- 
hanced. He was smoking a large nar- 
guilly, mounted with silver and adorned 
with jewels, which his attendants si- 
lently replenished. He received us 
with the greatest warmth, and made us 
all sit beside him, and after the inev- 
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itable pipes and coffee, proceeded with 
the case which he had been trying. 

It is scarcely possible in our theatres 
at home to realize that the strange 
dresses, the brilliant dialogue, the vio- 
lent passion which we see enacted, are, 
or ever were, really true to nature ; 
but this is not so when one has wit- 
nessed the real passion, the terse, clear 
dialogue, the natural gesture, the tones 
of anger, tenderness, or sorrow in an 
Eastern court of justice. 

The plot of this drama was very sim- 
ple. An old Greek personage of the 
better class had promised a dowry to 
his only daughter on her marriage with 
the son of a neighbor. The father was 
a widower, but had soon after been 
captivated by the charms of a tall, fine- 
looking, but rather masculine woman, 
whom he had married. She had soon 
gained unbounded influence over him, 
and persuaded him to break his prom- 
ise to his daughter and her lover, who 
now came forward and opened the 


case. 
He was a tall, handsome young fel- 
low, preserving in his straight classical 


features and flashing eyes some traces 
of the ancient grand Greek race. He 
proceeded up before the aga, made a 
profound but not in the least servile 
obeisance, raised his hands, and be- 
gan to state his case with a natural 
eloquence and fervid oratory which 
seemed perfectly natural and unac- 
quired. He detailed vividly all that 
had occurred, and as he pointed to the 
mean-looking father of the girl and his 
virago wife his voice seemed to hiss 
with sarcastic scorn. His tones then 
changed to deep and thrilling tender- 
ness as he spoke of his intended bride, 
and all that she had suffered from her 
weak father and the woman who had 
so shamefully influenced him. As he 
warmed with his subject his eyes 
seemed to flash fire, and he poured 
forth a stream of impassioned elo- 
quence, each word accompanied by a 
natural and graceful action, which re- 
called the days when the race, now so 
degraded, was the first in eloquence, 
literature, and art. 

The girl’s father now came forward ; 
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he was a little, weak, wizened, elderly 
man, with a cringing manner and a 
whining voice. He prostrated himself 
before the aga and seemed to lick the 
very dust in his presence ; tried to 
kiss the hem of his robe, which the 
aga drew away in disgust. The old 
fellow shed tears as he fawned and 
grovelled, bewailed his poverty and 
inability to pay the money. He driv- 
elled on for such a length of time, say- 
ing the same thing over and over again, 
without bringing any evidence to rebut 
the proofs of his wealth which the 
young lover had brought forward, that 
at length he had to be silenced by the 
aga, after having left a most unfavor- 
able impression on us all, still whining, 
grovelling, and weeping. 

The young man’s father now came 
forward. He was the inevitable comic 
character in the piece—a genuine 
Trinculo, and three parts drunk. He 
was a small, fat-faced, pot-bellied fel- 
low, with a bacchanalian nose and 
a wandering, watery eye. He ap- 
proached the aga with a countenance 
of drunken gravity, trying to look 
too intensely sober, and gazed round 
the court with the air of one who 
would defy malice to say that he had 
ever drunk anything stronger than cold 
water all his life. He gave a drunken 
leer at the aga, a dignified one at us, 
balanced himself with a lurch, and 
commenced with a hiccough. He gave 
along description of his own feelings 
as a father, and expatiated on all the 
care and anxiety he had expended on 
the bringing up of his son, and as he 
proceeded he shed maudlin tears. His 
drunken leers, his hiccough, the way 
he rolled his head, his sidelong looks of 
drunken dignity at us, were irresistible. 
He then changed and grew jocular, and 
we could almost translate his broken 
Greek into drunken English. 

“Twas a greashame —ole fool— 
young wife — better zink of ’is soul.” 

He became more familiar as he pro- 
ceeded, was about to whisper into the 
aga’s ear the proper way to settle the 
dispute, when he was ordered in a 
stern voice to stand at a distance. 
Suddenly, and without the slightest 
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notice, ne became highly exasperated, 
and burst into a torrent of abuse 
against the aga, the government, and 
the people generally. The aga never 
moved a muscle of his noble, dignified 
countenance ; he merely held up his 
hand, and two soldiers rushed fcrward, 
seized Trinculo by the arms, and bore 
him off, cursing, swearing, and vocif- 
erating, and we saw him no more. 

The stepmother and the girl were 
now ordered to stand forward. The 
one was gentle, timid, and pretty ; the 
other a handsome masculine woman 
with a hard voice and coarse manner. 
She spoke almost menacingly to the 
aga, and seemed ready to fly at the girl, 
who evidently held her in the greatest 
terror. She told her story volubly and 
loudly, speaking with extreme con- 
tempt of her husband, who looked on 
her with mingled admiration and dread. 
At length, when she seemed inclined 
to continue for the entire day, talking 
on all subjects but the one at issue, the 
aga ordered her to have done, which 
she did with many expressions of in- 
dignation and threats against her step- 


daughter, who was now ordered to 
speak. 

She immediately won upon us all by 
her modest, gentle manner, as she told 
in a low, clear voice the harsh treat- 


ment which she had sustained. As 
she proceeded to entreat the aga to 
have pity on her, she fell on her knees 
before him and kissed the hem of his 
robe, which he did not draw away from 
her. It was a perfect tableau for a 
play. The noble, dignified Moslem, 
seemingly as unmoved as a statue ; at 
his feet the gentle, graceful girl ; the 
furious looks of the stepmother, swell- 
ing with rage and hatred ; the pictur- 
esque dresses of all, and the utter 
strangeness of the scene, formed a 
most striking tableau. 

The last scene was too much for the 
stepmother. As the girl rose from her 
knees, she flew at her with fury in her 
eyes, caught her by her flowing hair, 
and struck her violently on the face. 
We all started up to take her part, but 
the aga never moved a muscle. He 
raised his hand, and again two soldiers 
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seized the virago and bore her out, 
kicking, struggling, fighting, and 
screaming to the last. The girl was a 
good deal hurt; but if her stepmother 
had specially wanted to destroy her 
own case and help that of the girl, she 
could not have acted better, and we 
were delighted to hear the verdict 
given against her and her husband, 
who was ordered to pay his daughter’s 
dowry down, being handed over to one 
of the guards until it was done, while 
the girl was intrusted to her intended’s 
family, to be married at once, and was 
borne off in the arms of her happy 
lover. 

Almost immediately the room was 
cleared; we had fresh pipes and 
coffee; the guards retired, and the 
drama of the day was over. The aga 
informed us that, as this was a Church 
festival, none of the Greeks could re- 
ceive us into their houses, and that we 
must take up our abode under his poor 
roof, where we would be better than in 
any of the khans, which were, as a 
rule, uncomfortable. We accepted his 
hospitality most gratefully, it being 
one of the greatest compliments that 
could be paid us, as, from the jealous 
nature of Moslem life, it is almost im- 
possible for any one not an actual near 
relation, such as a brother or father, to 
see, let alone sleep under the same roof 
with, the womenkind of the establish- 
ment. As far as we could judge, it 
was a large, rambling house, of which 
we were not permitted to see more 
than two rooms. At the end of a long 
passage we saw a door, outside which 
were some slippers; and here was 
probably the mystic harem, about 
which we know absolutely nothing ex- 
cept from lady travellers, etiquette pre- 
venting any but a near relation even 
asking after the health of a wife, or 
even hinting that such a being existed. 

We made our ablutions in a room 
adjoining the one in which the court 
was held, and returned to find it swept, 
aired, and garnished, and our dinner 
laid out on a small exquisitely shaped 
octagon table, round which we took 
our seats —parts of the divan, which 
was movable, being placed round it. 
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There was one other guest besides the 
aga to whom we were introduced — 
the head of the police, a handsome 
man dressed in a crimson jacket em- 
broidered richly with gold, short knick- 
erbocker trousers, and gaiters, the 
flowing robes of the aga being useless 
for all employed in active service. His 
belt was stuck full of the usual pistols 
and daggers, which he wore during the 
dinner; and I often thought since 
what a useful adjunct he would have 
been in an Irish country-house during 
the reign of peace and prosperity which 
succeeded the Land Act. 

A servant brought in a large brass 
tray, which nearly filled up the small 
table, and we sat round it in English 
fashion, the Moslems of course cross- 
legged. The aga apologized for the 
poorness of the fare, as it was a fast- 
time, and no meat was allowed to be 
killed in the town. The principal dish 
was one of poached eggs swimming in 
oil, and one of a beet-root salad. Large 
round slices of bread served for plates, 
on which we placed our viands, and at 
the end ate up our plates also, which 


saved a great deal of the washing and 


scouring of our more sophisticated 
arrangements. Knives and forks were 
laid for us, and the aga used them, but 
evidently was not in the habit of doing 
so. As for the officer, he ate with his 
fingers, dipping them into the dishes, 
but in so perfectly a gentlemanlike 
well-bred manner that we felt no dis- 
gust at it. Our second course was a 
dish of fish and sausages, dressed to- 
gether and not unpalatable, and a pillau 
of rice, followed by some very fine 
grapes. Wedrank pure water, and rose 
from our dinner more pleased than with 
any entertainment we had met with 
except the one at the Greek mer- 
chant’s, which had been enlivened by 
our charming and beautiful hostesses. 
Here the perfectly well-bred manners 
of our host, the novelty and strange- 
ness of everything, would have recon- 
ciled us to much worse fare, and we 
sat round the divan and discussed En- 
glish and Moslem and Greek habits and 
manners with our charming host until 
it was time to retire for the night. 
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Our sleeping accommodation was as 
simple as our dinner. Small, narrow 
mattresses, with pillows and a coun- 
terpane, but no sheets or blankets, 
were placed on the divan for each of 
us. The chief of the police slept on 
the floor in the centre of the room, to 
keep guard over us and protect us from 
all dangers. He took off his turban, 
placed his pistols and yatagan under 
his pillow, loosened his girdle, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

It was exactly what we had often 
read of. The Turks are encamped, not 
settled, in Europe. Here was one who 
exactly followed the custom of his ma- 
rauding ancestors five centuries ago, 
denoting a race of brave, haughty sol- 
diers who swept over the West, de- 
stroying all civilization, and encamping 
in Constantinople. There they remain 
to this day, having in those five cen- 
turies added nothing to art, letters, 
science, or civilization, but amid all 
preserving the simple virtues of bravery 
and the high-bred manners of a race of 
conquerors and rulers. 

We had gone to look for antiquities, 
but had found none of any conse- 
quence. We had seen instead a civil- 
ization of a very antique order, both 
Turkish and Greek, and we turned 
homewards, having breakfasted with 
the aga on bread and coffee, and parted 
with many sincere wishes for his 
health and prosperity, and thanks for 
his hospitality. We had seen the good 
and evil sides of Turkish rule, which 
depends entirely on the character of 
the pasha or aga. Our first host was a 
savage, ignorant brute, and was capa- 
ble of inflicting the utmost cruelty and 
injustice on the unfortunate Greeks 
placed under him ; the other was like 
a father to his people, and the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of his sub- 
jects bore witness to his rule. We 
passed now through a most fertile, 
beautiful, and well-cultivated country. 
Large, well-built farmhouses could be 
seen on every side ; the sunny slopes 
bloomed with well-tilled gardens. 
Olive groves, orange-trees, arbutus, 
myrtle charmed the sight, while the 
air was full of the perfume of flowers, 
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and the ear was charmed with the 
singing of the birds and the murmur- 
ing of innumerable water - courses. 
Lofty elm-trees, around whose massy 
trunks luxuriant vines were trained, 
mingled their few late purple clusters 
with the autumnal tints. It was a 
veritable Garden of Eden, made grand 
by occasional views of the lofty heights 
of Mount Olympus and the deep blue 
waters of the Agean. 

Towards evening we arrived again at 
Mitylene, and riding through the re- 
mains of aqueducts, were soon under 
Mr. Newton’s hospitable roof, count- 
ing our coins to see if any rare ones 
had slipped in among the handfuls we 
had purchased,— for coins are like 
books, rarity being the great point, 
the most beautiful gold one, if com- 
mon, being of little more value than 
the metal it is composed of, while a 
brass or silver one, if rare, may be of 
any value. 

We were due next day, which was 
Sunday, to the great festival when the 
archbishop was to be enrolled among 
the Council of Twelve (representing 
the apostles) at Constantinople. 

Previous to my visit to the East, I 
had always been under the impression 
that the Greek Church was only an- 
other form of the Roman Catholic 
one ; however, when I spoke to mem- 
bers of it, I quickly changed my opin- 
ion. Of course they consider that they 
are the only true and orthodox Church ; 
but in faith and dogma they assimilate 
much more to the Reformed than to 
the Roman branches. They do not 
acknowledge the pope as anything 
more than the Bishop of Rome. The 
priests must marry, but only once, fol- 
lowing literally the text that a bishop 
must be the husband of one wife. 
They do not believe in Purgatory, 
which they scoffingly call ‘* Quaran- 
tine.’”’ They do not believe in tran- 
substantiation, and give the cup to the 
laity. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases. They are very superstitious, 
their churches being crowded with 
sacred and miracle-working pictures. 
They acknowledge the First Council of 
Ephesus, which we reject, which gave 
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divine honors to the Virgin, and named 
her * the mother of God.” 

It is in reality a sort of fossilized 
Church, preserving its doctrines, ritual, 
and observances unchanged from the 
early and most superstitious period 
when it separated from the Church of 
Rome, or rather from the united East- 
ern and Western Church, of which the 
Eastern was always the more ancient, 
numerous, powerful portion. All the 
great earlier councils were held in the 
East — Nicea, Ephesus, Antioch, Chal- 
cedon, Constantinople. They had more 
patriarchs, bishops, clergy, and laity 
than the Western, and always consid- 
ered themselves the older and more 
important portion. The ritual is mag- 
nificent and gorgeous in the extreme, 
and dates from the earlier days of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

On Sunday the 6th of December we 
started early to the cathedral to witness 
the ceremony by the express invitation 
of the archbishop. Mr. Newton wore 
his uniform as vice-consul. I appeared 
inthe uniform of a captain of militia, 
which I had found very useful when 
travelling in countries where the sword 
had not yet been converted into the 
ploughshare, especially in Austria and 
Hungary after the revolution. It was 
a very striking one of the old pattern, 
with silver epaulettes, and stiff with 
embroidery in the shape of silver oak- 
leaves ; and I was generally taken for 
a general at least, it being so much 
handsomer than any of the foreign 
uniforms. If there had been any doubt 
on the minds of the innocent Mityle- 
nians as to my rank, they were set at 
rest forever by my uniform, and I 
shared the honors of the day with the 
venerable archbishop, and came in a 
good second. 

He was a tall, dignified, and very 
handsome man of about fifty, with a 
dark beard sprinkled with grey, which 
was set off by the tall black cap and 
black veil, hanging down behind, 
which threw his handsome features out 
in bold relief. The priests, who wore 
the same headdress, were in large num- 
bers, some holding tall silver candle- 
sticks, with the two outside candles 
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crossed over the third one, and boys 
bearing ornaments of silver and a large 
silver cross. The cathedral was a very 
handsome domed building, with four 
ormolu and glass lustres hanging from 
the ceiling, and small glass lamps, in 
shape like an inverted bell, painted 
with flowers, round the sides. Oppo- 
site the door was a magnificently carved 
screen of oak, behind which the priests 
performed what they call the mysteries 
at the communion service. This screen 
was covered with sacred pictures, and 
in the middle was a door covered with 
a veil or curtain, answering to those 
which we had seen offered up to the 
Virgin and the commander-in-chief of 
heaven. 

The decorations were far superior to 
the music, which was chanted in the 
harshest and most discordant manner. 
In fact we all agreed afterwards that 
we did not think that human voices 
could compass such a pitch of discord. 

The archbishop was now invested 
with robes of the most costly and splen- 
did descripiion, embroidered profusely 
with gold. Two priests bore these ; 
two more followed, one carrying on a 
cushion a Bible blazing with gems and 
gold, the other an imperial crown of 
purple velvet, also glittering with gems 
and gold. The first robe was of pale 
yellow satin, stiff with gold embroidery, 
which fitted close to the figure ; then 
came a second one, only shorter; a 
thick gold band was then hung over 
his shoulder, and a square piece of 
gold-colored silk hung from his side. 
The outer robe was loose, with large 
sleeves. Then the priest placed the 
crown on his head, and the other 
handed him the Bible and a silver 
sceptre ; incense was scattered in the 
air from innumerable censers, and the 
archbishop walked down the church a 
crowned and sceptred ecclesiastical 
prince, representing one of the apos- 
tles, or Council of Twelve, who direct 
the affairs of the Church along with 
the patriarch at Constantinople. As 
he passed down the cathedral he made 
the usual salutation, holding the second 
finger extended, and then retired be- 
hind the veil into the sanctuary, whence 
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he came out twice —once with the 
bread, once with the wine —on which 
occasions all the people knelt down. 

In about a quarter of an hour he 
came out, ascended the pulpit, and 
preached a short sermon; he then 
gave a short address, in which he re- 
called all his ministry in the town, and 
took leave of the people. He was con- 
stantly interrupted by the sobs of his 
hearers, and I was pointed out our 
friend who had treated us so inhospi- 
tably, and could perceive that his re- 
morse for his past sins took the shape 
of deep grief and sobs, but was not 
followed, I suspect, by any remorse of 
a pecuniary and practical nature. 

I heard on all sides that the arch- 
bishop’s life had been most exemplary, 
that he was a highly learned man, a 
great encourager of literature, char- 
itable and benevolent, and tolerant as 
far as lay in his power. 

After the address the priest and 
choir chanted a loud and most discord- 
ant psalm, and the ceremony ended. 
We went by invitation to breakfast 
at the archbishop’s palace, where we 
found a large number of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town assem- 

led, seated round the divan, ostensibly 
to breakfast, but in reality to drink 
coffee, smoke, and eat sweetmeats. 

The archbishop, who was now again 
in his plain black dress, received us 
most courteously, seated me beside him 
on the divan, and conversed with me 
through an interpreter for some time. 
He said that he had been informed of 
my rank, and that I was travelling in 
the East to see things with my own 
eyes, and would probably write an ac- 
count of them when I returned home. 
He besought me when I did so to 
remember under what disadvantageous 
circumstances the Greek people la- 
bored, having been demoralized by 
centuries of slavery, which had de- 
stroyed all the best and exaggerated all 
the worst parts of the national charac- 
ter, so that the astute, clever, diplo- 
matic race, of whom Ulysses might be 
taken as a type, had been changed to a 
cunning, lying people under Turkish 
rule. He did not conceal their bad 
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qualities — their drunkenness, which 
showed so disastrously beside the sober 
Moslems — but he certainly made out a 
good case in their favor, and removed 
many prejudices from my mind, In 
vain I tried to deny my imputed rank ; 
it was useless, and only added the 
virtue of modesty to all my other ones. 
When I took leave of him he gave me 
his benediction, and I left with a deep 
feeling of respect and admiration, in- 
spired by his benevolent face, noble 


bearing, grave, courteous manners, 
and intelligent conversation. 
The next day Herr P—— and I 


started for Smyrna. We took leave of 
Mitylene with far different feelings 
from those with which we had entered 
it, and viewed for the last time its old 
castle and mountains, its groves of 
olives, myrtle, and arbutus, and fairy 
harbors, fading away in the amber 
light, and mingling with the deep blue 
of the Agean —all to live with the 
recollections of the pleasant times we 
had spent, the memory of the adven- 
tures we had encountered, its lovely 
Grecian girls, to last as long with me as 
with them probably did the halo of the 
celebrated English prince who had 
once visited Mitylene. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
SOME THOUGHTS ON FENELON. 

For nearly two centuries Fénelon 
has been remembered as the most 
winning and human of theologians ; 
and it was in accordance with this tra- 
dition that Landor described him as 
“the fairest apparition that Christian- 
ity ever presented.’’ It is possible to 
feel the charm of his personality with- 
out going so far as the impetuous Lan- 
dor, though it is certain that if Fénelon 
had been canonized, he would have 
been the most popular saint of the last 
five centuries. He was a larger and 
more interesting personality than even 
Philip Neri, Francis of Sales, or 
Charles Borromeo. The enchanting 
picture which Newman gives us of St. 
Philip could not indeed be made to 
stand for Fénelon, who with all his 
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noble simplicity was far from being 
the childlike pastor such as Newman 
portrays. But where Philip is confes- 
sedly weak Fénelon has a great attrac- 
tion, especially for those who love all 
forms of distinction, but humane letters 
above everything else. St. Philip, 
says Newman, was ** but a poor priest, 
with no distinction of family or of let- 
ters.” It is not the least of Fénelon’s 
attractions that he was at once the most 
finished gentleman of the court of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and a member of 
that small but delightful family of lit- 
erary men of which Virgil is the type ; 
those choice and affectionate spirits 
whom we admire greatly and love still 
more. 

Possibly Fénelon has owed his great 
reputation as much to his famous quar- 
rel with Bossuet as to the authorship 
of *Telemachus ” or to his own per- 
sonal merits. It pleased the sceptical 
writers of the eighteenth century to 
regard Fénelon as in some measure an 
Encyclopedist who had been born a 
century too soon. He was the angel 
of sweetness and patience, while in the 
same legend Bossuet was the fanatical, 
overbearing ecclesiastic, who in the 
interest of the Church would have 
burned Fénelon and every other liberal 
spirit. This view was unjust both to 
Fénelon and Bossuet, for the first was 
not the uncomplaining man this legend 
makes him out to be, nor was the other 
cruel, or unscrupulous in any unworthy 
sense. The ‘Eagle of Meaux”’ was 
exclusively a churchman, but he was a 
good man, according to his own narrow 
conception of righteousness. The re- 
gard which the eighteenth century had 
for Fénelon is illustrated in a curious 
way by a saying of Rousseau’s. “If 
Fénelon were living,” said a friend 
to him, ‘‘you would be Orthodox.” 
“Ah,” replied Jean Jacques, “I 
would be his lackey, in the hope that I 
might come to be his valet.’? M. Bru- 
netitre would doubtless explain the 
vulgarity of this saying by Rousseau’s 
origin and democratic sympathies ; but 
we remember that Thackeray made use 
of a similar expression respecting 
Shakespeare, and even M. Brunetiére 














would hardly charge Thackeray with 
being a democrat in literature. Rous- 
seau had the veneration for Fénelon 
which the other Encyclopeedists had ; 
and he shared too their hatred of those 
severe ecclesiastics who, like Becket, 
regard the Church as all in all. But 
the true lover of literature refuses to be 
a partisan in these matters ; he will not 
exalt the one too much, nor debase the 
other at all. 

We read that Bertrand de Salignac, 
Marquis de Fénelon, of whom the 
author of “*Telemachus”’ was great- 
grand-nephew, was French ambassador 
in London at the time of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Charles the 
Ninth, it is said, asked the marquis to 
soothe Queen Elizabeth, who was 
known to be indignant at this slaughter 
of the Huguenots. The story goes 
that the marquis proudly answered, 
‘Let the request be made, sire, to 
those who counselled the massacre.’ 
Whether true or not, it is not difficult 
to believe that the ancestors of the 
great Archbishop of Cambray were 
men of high spirit. The archbishop, 
Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe-Féne- 
lon, did not inherit the marquisate ; 
he was the son of a younger member 
of the family, and was born in Périgord 
on the 6th of August, 1651. The Féne- 
lons were noble and distinguished, but 
whether they belonged to the inner- 
most circle of the nobility, we are not 
able to say. Until his twelfth year the 
boy was educated at home, under what 
conditions we are not told, and was 
then sent to the University of Cahors. 
In the mean time his father had died, 
and he had been adopted by his uncle, 
the Marquis de Fénelon, who hence- 
forth looked after his nephew’s edu- 
cation. The marquis was a man of 
sincere piety, and probably influenced 
the youth in his choice of an ecclesias- 
tical career. Few particulars remain 
of Fénelon’s early life, and perhaps it 
is best so; for it is not when a man of 
genius is young, without sureness of 
taste or solidity of character, that he is 
most interesting. 

At Saint-Sulpice, where a century 
and a half later Ernest Renan was edu- 
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cated, Fénelon received his training in 
theology ; and in about his twenty- 
fourth year he was made a priest. Like 
other young men with a vein of ro- 
‘mance, he had generous dreams, which 
were colored by his surroundings. He 
wished to visit the East, and perchance 
win there a martyr’s crown. Martyr- 
dom is sometimes noble and beautiful ; 
but it is too often merely useless and 
prosaic, and is desired chiefly by young 
persons who know nothing of life, and 
are full of the *“‘ heavenly homesick- 
ness.”? There was at all times a touch 
of this sickness in Fénelon, though in 
his maturity it was combined with 
singular clearness of vision. He re- 
mained in Paris, and found pleasant 
duties there as superior of a religious 
house for the training of the New 
Catholics, who were girls recently con- 
verted to Catholicism. This was a 
suitable position for the man who wrote 
the treatise “On the Education of 
Girls,’ —a work originally composed 
for his friends the Duke and Duchess 
de Beauvillier in 1681, when Fénelon 
was thirty years of age, but not pub- 
lished until 1687. 

He was next sent to Saintonge and 
Poitou, to fix the faith of the unhappy 
folk who by law were compelled to 
abandon the Protestant religion and to 
return to the bosom of the Romish 
Church. Much has been written upon 
this subject, and Fénelon’s defenders 
have tried to prove that he was against 
the use of force in matters of religion, 
while others have said that he was as 
much in favor of such methods as any 
great churchman of the Middle Ages, 
—as St. Dominic, for instance. It is 
not given to any man to be altogether 
above his age ; and Fénelon, with all 
his graces and accomplishments, was a 
child of his century. If at that time 
one man might, without a shock to 
public opinion, be hanged for a petty 
theft, might not another man _ con- 
sistently be burned for heresy ? Even 
the Encyclopedists, who hated the 
intolerance of the Inquisition, do not 
appear to have had a similar hatred for 
the cruelties of the old criminal law. 
So far as Fénelon is concerned, it 
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seems that he was not opposed to the 
use of force for the repression of 
heresy ; but he insisted upon the need 
of persuasion, and was as much in 
favor of gentleness and conciliation as 
any one could be who was not utterly 
opposed to such methods. 

We have no evidence as to his suc- 
cess in this singular missionary enter- 
prise ; but from what we know of him 
we may be sure he preached then, as 
always, that the doctrine cannot save 
without the life, nor is it likely he 
would knowingly do violence to any 
one’s convictions. Yet at the best, 
was it not a poor, almost an ignoble 
kind of mission? It is associated in 
the mind of the writer with a picture, 
“The Expulsion of Heresy,’’ that used 
to be attributed to Paul Veronese ; a 
singular kind of angel (for if we re- 
member rightly she has no wings) 
is chasing, sword in hand, several 
wretched men, ragged and unorthodox ; 
on the observer’s right hand three or 
four ecclesiastics, self-contained and 
well-fed, are looking calmly on; one 
thinks they might enjoy the work of 
the wingless angel, if custom had not 
staled their appetite a little. If the 
missionary must be accompanied by 
the soldier, he should have the execu- 
tioner also, to be in readiness to end 
the tragedy if the fifth act should begin 
to drag. 

Let us, after the example of M. 
Janet, set against this rather gloomy 
picture, a pleasant and humorous pas- 
sage from one of Fénelon’s letters ; it 
is dated May the 22nd, 1681, and was 
written to his cousin the Marchioness 
de Laval, to describe a public reception 
given to him at Carennac, on the oc- 
casion of his going to take possession 
of a living there. ‘I walk,’’ writes 
Fénelon, ‘“‘ accompanied by the whole 
body of deputies in their majesty, and 
I behold the quay crowded with the 
people. Two boats, full of the pick of 
the burgesses, come up; and I notice 
that, by a generous piece of strategy, 
those soldiers of the place who have 
seen most fighting are hidden in a cor- 
ner of the pretty isle which you know ; 
they come in order of battle and greet 
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me with a great deal of shooting ; the 
air is already obscured by the smoke, 
and nothing is heard but the terrible 
noise of the gunpowder. The spirited 
horse which I ride, urged on by a noble 
earnestness, wishes to throw himself 
into the water; but my own desires 
are more moderate, so I get down and 
stand upon the earth. Here I am at 
the gate; the consuls begin their 
harangue ; you will not fail to picture 
to yourself everything lively and pom- 
pous in the way of eulogy. The orator 
likened me to the sun; shortly after 
this I was the moon ; every glittering 
star had the honor of resembling me, 
and at the finish there was an allusion 
to the beginning of the world. By this 
time the sun had gone to rest, and I 
went to my room and prepared to do 
likewise.” 

It was not until the year 1689 that 
he found himself on the way towards 
realizing one of the great desires of 
his life ; for Fénelon, however little he 
talked about it, was a man of high 
ambition; he would certainly have 
liked to be first minister, with as much 
power as Richelieu. In this year he 
was made preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, son of the dauphin, and in 
the work of training the young prince 
was associated with the Duke de Beau- 
villier. It was then a post of great 
honor, as is shown by the fact that 
Bossuet in the meridian of his career 
was proud to be tutor to the dauphin. 
Time changes or modifies everything, 
and the preceptors of princes are not 
so honored in Europe to-day. Féne- 
lon’s task was not at first a pleasant 
one, for his pupil was violent and un- 
amiable. ‘‘The Duke of Burgundy,’” 
says Saint-Simon, ‘ was terrible from 
his birth, and made those about him 
tremble even in his early boyhood. 
Hard, given to paroxysms of anger, 
incapable of suffering the least resist- 
ance to his will without showing such 
heat of passion that everybody feared 
he might injure himself fatally ; of all 
this I have often myself been witness, 
and I have seen too how headstrong he 
was, how greedy and how fond of pleas- 
ure.” Yet there was a brighter side. 
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“He had much insight and great bril- 
liance of mind; his repartees were 
surprising, his answers were profound 
and just; he seemed to play with ab- 
struse knowledge.” It was Fénelon’s 
first task to exorcise the dark spirit, 
and in this he was successful almost 
beyond belief. ‘The marvel is,’’ con- 
tinues Saint-Simon, ‘ that through self- 
devotion and by grace he was utterly 
changed ; the terrible defects of his 
character were transmuted into per- 
fectly opposite virtues. From this 
abyss arose a prince mild and cour- 
teous, generous and humane, patient 
and modest, humble, and severe with 
himself.” 

By what means was this singular re- 
sult obtained ? Fénelon was certainly 
a great teacher, and, notwithstanding 
his meekness, was a man of rare 
strength of character; he had, too, a 
power of impressing himself upon oih- 
ers, like a great Englishman of. our 
own century, of whom it was finely 
said that you could not be in his pres- 
ence for a few minutes without feeling 
impelled to take a moral step onwards. 


It has been contended that Fénelon 
transformed the Duke of Burgundy by 
depriving him of individuality ; but as 
the young prince died in his thirtieth 
year, before he had occupied a position 
of real power, such a statement need 


not trouble us. The death of this 
prince in 1712 struck Fénelon alike in 
his affections and in his ambition, for 
thus ended his last hope of becoming a 
minister of state. Fénelon gave his 
pupil that purely literary education 
which some men of science in our time 
have affected to despise. What is the 
aim of culture ? Is it not to humanize 
us, to give us tact, urbanity, delicacy, 
and sureness of taste? Now so far as 
the experience of mankind has gone, 
this can be done only in two ways, 
—by constant social intercourse with 
well-bred and refined persons, or by 
the study of the great masterpieces of 
literature. However fine may be the 
mental discipline of science, it cannot 
give us these things. 

In 1688, the year before he was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the Duke of Bur- 
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gundy, Fénelon made the acquaintance 
of Madame Guyon, the lady who fig- 
ures so prominently in the history of 
Quietism. Voltaire, certainly not an 
impartial cxitic, but always worth hear- 
ing as spokesman for one side of the 
genius of France, says : ‘‘ Theological 
subtlety and want of mental balance 
was at the bottom of the Quietist con- 
troversy, Which would quite have van- 
ished from the memories of men but 
for the quarrel of two illustrious rivals. 
A woman without influence or real 
brilliance of mind, a woman with an 
overheated imagination, set the two 
greatest churchmen of the time against 
each other. Her name was Bouvitres 
de la Mothe, and her family belonged 
to Montargis ; she had been married to 
the son of Guyon, contractor for the 
Briare canal. Left a widow while still 
young, possessed of means, pretty and 
with a worldly disposition, her fancy 
was set on fire over what is called spir- 
ituality; her director was a monk 
named La Combe, from Annecy, near 
Geneva... The desire to become a 
St. Theresa in France made her blind 
to the difference between the French 
and the Spanish genius, and caused her 
to go much farther than St. Theresa. 
Heart and soul she was seized with the 
ambition to gain disciples, perhaps of 
all ambitions the strongest.’’ Voltaire 
does his best to make the poor woman 
ridiculous, nor does he altogether fail ; 
his judgment is of course provokingly 
one-sided, for almost the whole prov- 
ince of religion was closed to him, and 
much of the province of poetry also. 
Yet he had a keen eye for anything 
strained or unreal in life, and it is true 
of Madame Guyon that she found it an 
easier matter to rhapsodize about heav- 
enly things than to talk good sense 
about the things of earth. We are 
only concerned with her in this place 
because Fénelon had a great regard for 
her, and defended her when she stood 
much in need of it ; he was at all times. 
a loyal friend, as a true gentleman 
could not fail to be. ‘‘ Like the first 
man,’’ says D’ Aguesseau, ‘“‘ he was. per- 
verted by the voice of a woman ; his. 
talents, his fortune, even his reputa- 
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tion were sacrificed, not indeed to the 
illusion of the senses, but to that of the 
spirit.”” This friendship certainly cost 
him a great deal, and was the cause of 
the rupture with Bossuet. Some of 
Madame Guyon’s doctrines were held 
by Bossuet and other churchmen to be 
heterodox, and they were condemned 
with needless severity. 

At this distance of time the doctrines 
taught by the Quietists seem harmless 
enough, and in a more or less modified 
form they had always been taught 
by Christian mystics. Quietism con- 
cerned itself with such questions as the 
communion of the soul with God, the 
power of prayer and of illuminating 
grace ; and it must be confessed that 
questions of this kind need a sure in- 
telligence and a sound taste in the be- 
liever to keep him from drifting into 
extravagance. Madame Guyon had 
not these qualities ; on the other hand 
Bossuet, with all his greatness, was 
one of those theologians who take mat- 
ters a little too much according to the 
strictness of the letter. He had no 
sympathy with mysticism, nor with 
any branch of theology that does not 
aim at action ; the civic life of the be- 
liever, and not the life of the spirit, 
was what appealed to him. When 
once you have gauged the limits of his 
domain of thought, you find the boun- 
dary-line is drawn by the ecclesiastical 
politician ; but thought, like poetry, 
should have no boundary-line. He 
had, too, the old ecciesiastical prejudice 
against the interference of women and 
laymen in theological affairs; and 
his controversial manner was without 
amenity, being indeed nearer to the 
harshness of Knox and Calvin than to 
the ease and suavity of Pascal. 

While this unfortunate quarrel was 
in progress, Fénelon in 1695 was ap- 
pointed to the archbishopric of Cam- 
bray, a prize which no doubt he owed 
in part to the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, who at that time was not 
the least powerful of his admirers. 
He occupied himself seriously with the 
work of his diocese, coming to court 
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Louis the Fourteenth to retire to Cam- 
bray ; it proved to be a decree of exile, 
for Fénelon never again left his dio- 
cese. The actual cause of the king’s 
displeasure has never been discoy- 
ered ; it has been attributed to the 
liberal sentiments expressed in ‘ Tele- 
machus ”’ respecting the duties of kings 
and their ministers ; no part of ‘ Tele- 
machus,”? however, was published until 
1699. Another version of the story is 
to the effect that an early sketch of the 
work, written for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was seen by the king; if this 
were so, is it likely Louis the Four- 
teenth would have given Fénelon per- 
mission to publish ‘‘ Telemachus ” ? 
The first edition (1699), under the title 
of ** Sequel to the Fourth Book of the 
Odyssey,’? was indeed stopped before 
the end of the fifth book was in print ; 
but if the king had seen the early 
sketch, he must have known what the 
book contained, in which case, we ask 
again, would he have given Fénelon 
the royal consent to publish any por- 
tion of it? The actual cause of the 
king’s displeasure is unknown, and the 
explanations usually given of this oc- 
currence are not satisfactory ; it is of 
course possible that all of them are 
wrong, for there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence before us. 

Without appearing to attach an un- 
due importance to these discrepancies, 
we may give one or two examples. In 
a history of French literature, written 
by an Englishman who has a fine 
critical faculty and an extraordinary 
knowledge of his subject, we read that 
‘*Fénelon was known to disapprove 
of much in the actual government of 
France, and the surreptitious publi- 
cation of ‘ Télémaque’ completed his 
disgrace.”” On the same page we are 
told that he was appointed Archbishop 
of Cambray in 1697; we believe the 
year which we have already mentioned, 
1695, is the correct one. Now in M. 
Paul Janet’s recent biography of Féne- 
lon, in the series of ‘‘Great French 
Writers,’’ we are informed that, “In 
the month of August, 1696, Fénelon 





only for about three months in the 
year, until in 1696 he was requested by 





was requested by the king to retire to 
Cambray, of which place he had been 
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made archbishop, there to await the 
judgment of Rome with regard to the 
book ‘ Maxims of the Saints.’”’ But in 
the same work M. Janet tells us that 
‘* Maxims of the Saints’ appeared in 
1697, so Fénelon could hardly have 
been banished in 1696 for the displeas- 
ure caused by a book first published a 
year later. Compare this with the fol- 
lowing passage from Voltaire’s ‘‘ Age 
of Louis the Fourteenth :” ‘‘ The king 
believed that Fénelon would instil into 
the mind of the Duke of Burgundy 
maxims a little austere, and principles 
of government and morality which one 
day might become an indirect censure 
of the air of grandeur and the thirst for 
glory, the wars so lightly undertaken, 
and the taste for festivity and pleasure 
which had characterized the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. . . . He wished 
to converse with the new archbishop 
respecting his political principles. 
Fénelon, full of his ideas, allowed the 
king to glance at some of those max- 
ims, which he developed afterwards in 
the parts of ‘Telemachus’ where he 
treats of the administration of public 
affairs, — maxims that would suit the 
republic of Plato’s imagination rather 
than this actual world. After the 
conversation the king remarked that 
the man with whom he had just been 
discoursing had at once the loftiest 
and the most chimerical mind in his 
dominions.”’ Is it not clear from all 
this that we are not in possession of 
satisfactory evidence? Upon the 
whole the story of Voltaire is the most 
credible, though one cannot safely 
accept it as final. It is not, however, 
mere hearsay, for Voltaire says ; ** The 
king himself used these words to the 
Duke of Burgundy, by whom some 
time afterwards they were repeated to 
M. de Malezieux, who taught him 
geometry. It was from M. de Male- 
zieux that I heard it, and it was con- 
firmed to me by Cardinal Fleury.” 
After all, we think the king would 
have forgiven Fénelon for holding lib- 
eral sentiments, but in one way or 
another the royal self-love must have 
been deeply wounded; and with his 
peculiar conception of the kingly dig- 
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nity, how in such a case could -he 
afford to be magnanimous ? 

By way of justifying his connection 
with the Quietists, Fénelon wrote the 
‘*Explanation of the Maxims of the 
Saints,” which gave Bossuet and the 
rest of the hostile camp an opportunity 
of asking for a judgment from the 
supreme authority; they were un- 
doubtedly confident that they could ob- 
tain such a judgment upon the book as 
would crush the author. It was indeed 
condemned, but not with severity, and 
the ecclesiastical world was filled with 
wonder as to what the archbishop 
would do in the face of such a decision. 
He acted with his usual moderation and 
good sense, and accepted, as a faithful 
Catholic was bound to do, the decision 
of the head of his Church. He read 
from the pulpit his own condemnation, 
and by this simple act unexpectedly 
brought confusion upon his enemies, 
who during the remainder of his life 
left him in peace. 

For twenty years Fénelon was Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, and during the 
greater part of this time had an abun- 
dant popularity, not only in his own 
diocese, but throughout Europe. He 
was one of those rare men who may be 
said to create a legend in their lifetime. 
By the publication of ‘*‘ Telemachus ” 
in complete form in 1700, he gained at 
once the educated public of Europe, 
while the large number of translations 
made of this work brought him in touch 
with the readers of all nations. It was 
placed among the classics of its kind, 
in that small number of works which 
to-day includes ‘* The Antiquary ”’ and 
“Gil Blas,’’ ** Robinson Crusoe ”’ and 
*“*The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ There are 
greater classics, but as these demand 
generally a cultivated literary sense, 
they do not make so universal an ap- 
peal. The strict churchmen did not at 
all share in the admiration for ‘* Tele- 
machus ;”’ Bossuet thought the work 
not sufficiently serious and hardly 
worthy of a priest. But one cannot 
always be preaching about the cities of 
the plain ; there are times when it is 
well to take Greece for one’s subject, 
or even to come a little nearer home. 
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There are in French literature many 
portraits of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, the most vivid being that by 
Saint-Simon, which has been quoted so 
often that we have not the courage to 
give it here. Saint-Simon was not a 
friendly critic, yet he had felt the 
attraction of Fénelon as keenly as his 
greatest admirer, and he expresses it 
with singular force. He does justice 
to that gracious presence, and in truth 
we see the archbishop as he lived ; an 
aristocrat attached to the old order, yet 
a Christian gentleman in the best sense 
of that beautiful phrase; tall, tiin, 
half Greek, half ascetic ; full of amen- 
ity, simple in his tastes, hospitable, 
and a giver of alms. He is a man of 
letters through and through, and has 
the passion for books which goes with 
such a temperament; yet his pastoral 
zeal is not lessened by this. He isa 
hard worker, and leaves no duty un- 
done ; in spite of his archiepiscopal 
visitations and preachings, his daily 
work as organizer and conciliator, he 
still writes much, and cultivates assid- 
uously his faculty of literary expres- 
sion. Many of his works were not 


published in his lifetime, and were 
evidently written from pure love of 
writing, for he does not appear to have | 
had a strong desire for literary fame. 
The last years of his life were gloomy 
years for his country, though Fénelon 
never lost courage even in the blackest 


hour. France had the enemy within 
her borders, and famine was not un- 
known there. One thinks of the king 
in his palace, a gloomy figure wander- 
ing from room to room and gazing at 
those pictures which were to make im- 
mortal the great events of his reign. 
He had not been in truth a beneficent 
guide to his people, for he had not 
by wise statesmanship, by foresight, 
justice, and mercy, made his subjects 
strong, and given them freedom and 
happiness. The pursuit of glory was 
the passion of his life, and he had come 
to find it dust and ashes ; for after all, 
“the gods are just.’”? This was the 
period when the victories of Marlbor- 
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country and had never doubted that 
the best of Christians may be the best 
of patriots, shared in the general 
humiliation and grief. He had indeed 
received the most generous treatment 
from the English general; his crops 
were spared, and mercy was given 
where he asked for it; but to a noble 
nature what are such gratifications of 
self-love amid scenes of universal 
mourning ? After Blenheim and Ra- 
millies came the death in 1712 of his 
former pupil, the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and three years later died the good 
archbishop, on the 7th of January, 
1715. He was in his sixty-fourth year. 
The revenues of his see were very 
large, yet he left nothing ; during the 
disasters that preceded his death, he 
had been a father to multitudes of 
needy men and women, and thus by 
way of alms or hospitality had disposed 
of all that he had. 

Fénelon’s writings occupy many vol- 
umes, and generally reach a high stand- 
ard of excellence. His early works 
have a certain crudeness ; and until he 
was past forty years of age, he cannot 
be called master of his style. When 


|once, however, he has gained this 
| mastery, he uses his instrument with 
admirable sureness and facility. His 


refinement and grace are unsurpass- 
able, yet in spite of his urbanity his 
phrase is a little self-conscious. He 
treats a great variety of subjects, for 
besides writing a prose-epic, fables, and 
dialogues, he discourses learnedly of 
theology and metaphysics, literary crit- 
icism, classical literature, and sacred 
eloquence. We have spoken of the 
fame which ‘* Telemachus ”’ brought its 
author, but of its merits we have said 
little. The first success of the book 
had really as much to do with politics 
as literature; men in Europe were 
seeking after a larger freedom, for they 
were coming to see the dangers insep- 
arable from absolute power. Whatever 
Fénelon may have meant it to be, 
‘“*Telemachus”’ is in truth a protest 
against all forms of absolutism, a plea 
for wise government, moderation, and 


ough were doing so much to cripple| liberty. The court of Louis the Four- 


France ; and Fénelon, who loved his 


‘teenth was not favorable to such inde- 
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pendence of mind, and Fénelon is the 
more entitled to praise since he does 
not appear to have studied the litera- 
ture or politics of England. It would 
not indeed be extravagant to describe 
him as the most far-seeing French pol- 
itician of his age, for no Frenchman in 
that day saw so clearly the evils that 
must result from a system of govern- 
ment which prized glory too much and 
set no store on happiness. We may 
bear this in mind to the credit of the 
author, though of course it does not in 
any way affect the actual literary value 
of the work; the artistic standard is 
the only satisfactory one, for it can be 
applied in all ages and by all people. 
“‘Telemachus’”’ has infinite grace ; it 
has passages of great beauty and 
pathos ; it is at once a delightful ro- 
mance, and a nobie sermon in favor of 
justice and moderation. For our part 
we think it has too much of the nature 
of a sermon, and sermons should never 
be long. The story does not obey the 
law of healthy development ; it is fash- 
ioned from the outside, whereas an 
organism, whether vegetable, animal, 
or literary, is shaped from within, the 
organism and its growth being insepa- 
rable. If we were compelled to read 
“Gil Blas” twice a year, we should 
not regard it as a hardship ; but to read 
“‘'Telemachus ”’ once a year would be 
something of an infliction. This is 
owing to the fact that “Gil Blas” is 
true to the laws of art and to our own 
experience of life, whereas ‘ Tele- 
machus ”’ though written with great art 
and from a higher level, is not quite 
true to the genius of human nature. 
Yet a lover of good literature would be 
unwise if he did not in a lifetime read 
‘“* Telemachus ”’ four or five times. 

The ‘ Dialogues of the Dead” and 
the ‘“‘ Dialogues on Eloquence ”’ are in 
one respect like the ‘‘ Imaginary Con- 
versations ” of Landor or the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Dialogues ’’ of Renan, for the 
author, though he wears a mask, con- 
trives to talk a great deal through his 
puppets. Yet it is a delight to read 
ihem, for they have the most attractive 
qualities of Fénelon’s writing. The 
work of Fénelon which we like best, 
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and which we think most characteristic 
of the author, is the admirable ‘ Let- 
ter to the French Academy.’’ The 
infallible insight of Aristotle this letter 
has not, but it has the polish of Plato, 
which is equally precious. It is as 
pure in taste, as full of ripe literary 
judgments, as a work that Fénelon 
greatly admired, the Greek treatise 
**On the Sublime ”’ usually ascribed to 
Longinus. There is in it so much 
charm that it ought to make a reader 
forever dissatisfied with second-rate 
criticism ; and in one sense literary 
criticism is like poetry, it is bad if it is 
not excellent. Little imperfections do 
indeed exist in this famous letter; he 
finds fault for instance with Moliére 
for using sometimes in the theatre the 
language of the street rather than that 
of the drawing-room; and this no 
doubt is superfine. His preferences 
are always Greek, whether in art or 
literature ; of English poetry he knows 
nothing. He would have approved of 
the saying of Voltaire, that no man of 
taste counts more than four ages in the 
history of the world, — those which are 
associated with the names of Pericles 
and Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, and 
of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Of Fénelon’s other writings we can 
here only say a word concerning the 
excellent treatise on ‘‘ The Existence 
of God.’’ In the earlier sections of 
this work, where he tries to prove that 
the idea of deity is inherent in nature 
and in the constitution of man, he 
argues too much, we think, after the 
Greek and too little after the Christian 
manner. For thus he appeals to the 
reason, and by the reason we cannot 
apprehend deity; it is better to say 
that until a man has gone a long way 
towards perfection, and even then 
rarely in moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion, he does not apprehend God at all. 
The later sections, however, reach a 
loftier height, and could have been 
written only by a keen and aspiring 
thinker. , 

Fénelon does not show to advantage 
in an English dress. In reading for 
example a version of ‘‘ Telemachus’”’ 
in our own language, an Englishman 
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with a literary faculty must feel that it 
is attenuated, that it has in a small 
measure the literary vice of anzmia. 
This of course is the penalty of transla- 
tion, for if you concern yourself only 
with rendering the words, you take the 
soul away from your author ;. whereas 
if you try to express the ideas in your 
own manner, you give too much of 
yourself, and too little of the author. 
It has not been found possible to trans- 
mute style, which of all things in the 
world is most individual. Racine in a 
literal English translation is jejune, 
while Shakespeare in French is violent, 
almost truculent, and Milton is nothing 
less than dreary. Translations have at 
various times done a great deal for the 
revival of art and letters, and it is right 
to remember this, even when the bald 
rendering of a great classic annoys us. 
Yet while approving of a liberal senti- 
ment in these matters, we think it 
would be well if a certificate were 
given with every soulless translation to 
the effect that it has nothing to do with 
literature. 

We have already praised Fénelon so 
much that we may here without many 
words fitly come to an end. There is 
in him something of Virgil, something, 
too, of Sir Philip Sidney, and of Berke- 
ley. He has much of the Virgilian 
elegance, though it is not wedded to 
the supreme art of the Mantuan ; with 
a finer literary taste than Sidney, Féne- 
lon has the romance, the high-breeding, 
the inexpressible charm of the En- 
glishman, and more than a touch of his 
chivalry ; and with all this he has the 
unaffected piety and quiet graces of 
the Irish bishop. Let us not regard it 
as his least title to honor that he made 
goodness so winning. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF PARSON 
TRUSSBIT. 

*Twas blowing mighty Hard over the 
downs from the sea, with ever and 
anon a lash of rain, which did sting 
the parson’s windward cheek, like to a 


cut from a dog-whip, being, as is wont ' 
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with rain from the north-east, cold and 
raw, with a suspicion of hail. 

The good man was hard put to it to 
keep his shovel-hat— which, by the 
some token, he had bought brand-new 
only last Lammas —on his head with 
grasp of both hands, letting his cloak 
flap behind him with a noise as of 
pistol-shots. And the stress of weather 
did compel the worthy pastor to screw 
up that side of his face which did bear 
the brunt thereof, in such fashion as 
a beholder would have deemed right 
comical, inasmuch as the eye on that 
side was closed in a continual wink for 
the better exclusion of the wet-laden 
wind and the salt flecks of sea-foam 
which were driving inland, like unto 
overgrown flakes of snow. 

But now the path dipped from the 
gale-swept uplands into the hollow, 
wherein nestled the parsonage, with 
the appurtenances thereof, to wit, a 
well-stocked garden and trim grounds, 
with some six acres of good pasture. 

Parson Trussbit hove a deep sigh of 
relief as he laid his hand on the latch 
of the gate leading to his shrubbery, 
and he was in act to open it, when 
suddenly he was aware of a rustling 
noise amid the bushes to his right, as 
though of one plunging hastily into the 
shrubbery out of the roadway. 

*Twas a dim December evening 
quickly drawing on to dusk, so that the 
parson could see nothing, but heark- 
ened the more. Not that it availed ; 
for the roar of the wind in the tree- 
tops and the distant thunder of the surf 
did swallow up all other sounds. Nor 
did it profit to grope his way into the 
shrubbery in the wake of the sound. 
So, being sore aweary, *“* Tush ! ” quoth 
the parson to himself, **’twas but 
Farmer Tubb’s lurcher in quest of a 
rabbit. °Tis a poaching brute and shall 


| be looked to,’? and with that wended 


his way homewards. 

‘* Sakes alive ! ’’ cried Mistress Truss- 
bit, scanning her husband’s plight with 
uplifted hands and pitiful eyes ; ‘‘ me- 
thinks bed would serve thee best, 
Ezekiel, and a hot supper therein of 
pig’s pettitoes, with, perhaps, a mug of 
hot spiced ale to set thee asleep. For 
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verily thou art sore tired and wet, oh, 
my poor man | — wet as a newly wrung 
dishclout !”’ 

The good parson, being as wax in 
his lady’s right capable hands, forth- 
with sought his bedchamber, where 
was ready lit a bright fire, most com- 
forting to his tired and chilled limbs. 
Having washed him, untied his points, 
and said his prayers, he was soon be- 
tween the homespun sheets, blinking 
at the twinkling of the fire on the pol- 
ished oak panelling of the room, and 
already nodding unto slumber. 

And, in sooth, while Mistress Truss- 
bit was superintending Simple Sally’s 
preparation of his supper, the worthy 
man did, for a brief season, visit the 
Jand of dreams, as will be seen anon. 

But meanwhile, reader, I would fain 
introduce this same Sally to thee, as 
playing no slight part in my narrative 
of what befell. 

A short, squab wench it was, with a 
broad face and high cheek-bones ; 
somewhat underhung withal. Flaxen 


hair of a bleached appearance had 
Sally, and big, pathetic eyes of light 


blue. Not quite as other wenches was 
poor Sal. If haply accosted by a stran- 
ger, or suddenly questioned by whom- 
soever, as a covey of partridges is 
scattered by an unbroken pointer pup, 
so were poor Sally’s wits put to the 
wing. 

Mischievous boys (myself, to my 
shame be it said, among them) were 
wont to fire off absurd questions at her 
of set purpose to see the hopeless, 
vacant look spread, like a curtain, over 
the foolish, kindly face. 

Yet was Sal a right excellent hand- 
maid, and thrifty withal. Some years 
before there had fallen unto her a 
small bequest from an aunt, and this 
she had carefully hoarded, as likewise 
had she the greater part of her earn- 
ings. 

“There, Sally, lass,’? said her mis- 
tress, “‘I will myself take thy master 
his supper. And do thou see the little 
ones abed and lock the doors, and, that 
done, go thou thyself to roost, girl, for 
*twas a heavy washing. As for me, 
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I’ll e’en do such sewing as needs by 
the bedchamber fire. So good-night to 
thee, Sai, woman !” 

Whereupon, much to worthy Mistress 
Trussbit’s surprise, and somewhat to 
the detriment of her second-best cap, 
some great wave of feeling did inconti- 
nently sweep Sally away with it, and in 
a moment her arms were round her 
mistress’s neck, and she was sobbing 
** Good-bye ” in lieu of ‘* Good-night.”’ 

The clatter of plates, as his wife set 
down the supper-tray, did straightway 
awaken the parson out of his doze. 

He sat up in his bed, with wild 
eyes gleaming from beneath his night- 
capped brows. 

* Alice! what meaneth this ringing 
of the church-bell ?”’ 

** Bell, Ezekiel! Why, what aileth 
the man? ”’ 

**T tell thee, Alice, I heard it clearly 
but now.” 

For all answer Mistress Trussbit 
stepped to the window and drew aside 
the curtain. 

The gale was at its height. It was 
yelping and tearing at the casement, 
like unto a beast of prey, and anon, 
failing to rend it, was sobbing and 
moaning an’ ’twere a lost spirit. What 
with this and the creaking of boughs as 
the gust did strain them, to say nought 
of the deep undertone of the surf’s 
sullen roar on the distant beach, small 
chance was there of hearing the sound 
of a bell, even had it been hard by. 
But the church was on the leeward 
side of the house, half a mile away, and 
the bell thereof, being of weakly, not 
to say cracked, tone, was barely audi- 
ble at the parsonage on the calmest of 
summer days. 

The parson drew the spindle-legged 
table nearer the bedside and said his 
grace before meat. 

‘What hath come over our Sally 
gladly would I give my best salting of 
pork to know,’’ said his wife as she 
settled to her sewing, having trimmed 
the waning fire. 

Mr. Trussbit paused in his meal with 
mute inquiry. *Twas all the spur Mis- 
tress Trussbit needed, and forthwith 
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she plunged into the tale of Sally’s 
strange emotion. And even in the 
very telling thereof did a sudden 
thought flash upon her. 

‘¢ Ezekiel, what if that wicked knave, 
Deadly Dick, hath been here again and 
seen the maiden ?” 

And the little woman flushed with 
indignation. Now the parson that day, 
in his long tramp to visit the wild 
fisher-folk at the uttermost extremity 
of his parish, had heard rumors of 
Dick being in the neighborhood. But 
he said nought of this, nor of the 
rustling in the bushes— which now, 
he felt assured, was caused by Dick’s 
sneaking off the premises — being loth 
to alarm his wife. 

As for Mistress Trussbit, she be- 
came thoughtful and silent, and more- 
over wished her husband to betake 
himself to the sleep he so sorely did 
need, which presently, much to her 
content, he did. 

But about ten of the clock he awoke 
with a start. ‘‘ Alice! Hark to that 
bell! Tis a-ringing lustily !”’ 

But again did his good wife with 
gentle persuasion allure him, being 
drowsy and heavy of the eyelids, into 
as sound a slumber as ever. 

Yet did the thought keep knocking 
at her heart’s door, as she plied her 
needle, — 

‘What if shipwrecked mariners had 
in sooth, got into the church and were 
ringing the bell to summon aid ! ” 

But she resolutely put the fancy from 
her, as being nought but a figment of 
an anxious brain, and her meditations 
did again gather, as they had done oft 
that night, round her domestic’s strange 
demeanor. 

Deadly Dick was the terror of that 
country-side. The tale ran that he was 
a murderer and a pirate ; certes he was 
both poacher and smuggler, and the 
ill-repute of many foul and cruel acts 
did besmirch his ill-omened name. 

Once Parson Trussbit had interfered 
when this gallows-bird was for striking 
a woman, to wit, Dame Porcot, in one 
of his frenzied fits of sudden anger. 
Whereupon the knave did ruffle his 
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feathers, like a gamecock, and out with 
ribald and scurrilous abuse fit to shock 
the boatswain of a man-o’-war, let 
alone a quiet country clergyman. But, 
when he proceeded to shake his fists 
and threaten violence, then did the 
parson, being a man of inches and 
shoulder-width and as brave as a lion, 
summarily take the scoundrel by the 
scruff of the neck and administer unto 
him so tough a hiding that the bully 
roared for mercy, and, on Mr. Truss- 
bit’s relaxing his grip, did take himself 
forthwith out of the parish, to the joy 
of all therein. 

Mistress Trussbit was about gather- 
ing up her work, the kitchen-clock hav- 
ing long gone eleven, when the parson, 
for the third time, awoke. 

** Alice, love! It boots not talking. 
*Tis a matter I must see to.”’ 

‘* Hast heard the bell again ? ” 

** Ay, that have I. And unravel this 
coil will I without more ado.”’ 

And, with the word, he set about at- 
tiring himself with all speed, his wife 
the while, far from offering hindrance, 
finding him all such garments as he 
would require. Nor made she any sign 
till just as he was sallying forth of the 
door, when, raising herself on tiptoe, 
she kissed his lips with a ** God bless 
and keep thee, husband !”’ and so back 
quietly to pray in her chamber, and, 
that done, to get ready a hot cup of 
coffee and a bright fire for Mr. Truss- 
bit’s home-coming. 

By this, the storm having worn itself 
out, the night was calm and clear. 
Like a sleeping infant lay the quiet 
earth, kissed by the moonlight. Only 
from the shore there came to the ear 
the thud of the rollers as they thrashed 
the shingle. Underfoot ’twas seething 
wet, and the parson had to pick him a 
way among the puddles left by the 
rain. 

At length, after tedious and slippery 
walking, he fetched Deadman’s Lane, 
winding up the side of the hill to the 
churchyard. 

Of a sudden the parson halted, and 
he heard his own lips saying, ‘* What’s 
that yonder ?”’ with the strange feeling 
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that it was not himself that spake the 
words. 

The question thrilled through every 
nerve of his body, and loudly did his 
heart thump it at the gate of his ribs. 

A female figure, closely veiled and 
dressed in white, was coming towards 
him down the lane. This at dead of 
night in full sheen of the moon ! 

Mr. Trussbit stood as though rooted 
to the spot. Do what would he, his 
tongue did refuse utterance. 

The spectre was the first who did 
break the dread silence. ‘* Master 
dear! ’Tis good o’ thee to come to my 
marrying. But I’ve clean forgot my 
money. ’Tis sewed into t’other gown. 
And Dick, he was terrible angered and 
sent me back for ut. But I'll be back 
ere thou count twenty, and ’twill be a 
bonny bridal.”’ 

Poor Sal’s eyes shone with unwonted 
excitement as she prattled on. 

At the very first tones of her voice 
the parson was himself again and able 
to give keen attention to her words, 
which did in sooth reveal unto him the 
peril wherein she stood, as a flash of 
lightning, on a darksome night, mak- 
eth clear the edge of a precipice. 

He answered her very quiet and as 
one speaketh to a child, — 

‘I’m thinking, Sally, ’twill be over 
late, by the Act of the Parliament, for 
thee to get wed to-night, seeing ’tis 
gone midnight. I’ll on and explain the 
law to Dick, and do thou hie thee 
home, lass, and warm some supper for 
thy sweetheart and thee. And to- 
morrow he shall wed thee in light of 
day for all the folks to see. *Twere 
pity this brave finery o’ thine were 
wasted.”’ 

Sally’s assent was hearty. 

“That will I, measter. ’Tis what 
I’ve always said to Dick. But he’s a 
masterful man. And, for all my brave 
duds, I be a shiver o’ the cold.”’ 

And off she went, crooning to herself 
fragments of a sea-song which had 
caught her fancy, while the parson, 
puiling his hat over his brows and 
grasping his good stick tightly, made 
for the church. Not, howbeit, without 
caution, for he crept under shadow of 
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the bank till he got abreast of a gnarled 
and stunted elder-bush which sprawled 
along the top of the hedge, not unlike 
in shape to an unskilful rider crouching 
on his steed and clutching its mane. 
Here he halted, and, warily peering 
through the twisted boughs, spied, 
lurking in the porch, the form of a 
sailor man. More he could not dis- 
cern, and that but dimly, for the porch 
was in shadow. 

Now a more valiant man than Mr. 
Trussbit never trod neat’s leather. 
Moreover, his heart did burn within 
him for ire, at the dastard act of be- 
guiling a poor, witless maid into so 
lonesome a spot, doubtless with some 
felon purpose, at such an hour of 
night. 

So, without counting the danger if 
haply, as afterwards proved to be the 
case, the other man were equipped 
with firearms, he was over the hedge 
and for the porch at speed. 

Whereupon Dick, for it was he, out 
with his pistol and fired. But, by the 
mercy of God, the wretch’s aim being 
uncertain for the suddenness of the 
unexpected encounter, the bullet did 
whistle harmless past the parson’s ear. 

“Stop and face me like a man!” 
roared Mr. Trussbit, like unto a bull of 
Bashan. 

Last thought of Dick’s was that. In 
lieu thereof, with a malediction on his 
pistol, he was off, doubling round the 
west corner of the church with the 
agility of a wild cat, and the parson 
after him hot-foot. 

Not without purpose took Dick that 
course, as Mr. Trussbit found when he 
plumped head forward into something 
of the nature of a trench, and so lay 
stunned for a space, while the sailor, 
with a mocking laugh, vanished into 
the night. 

When the parson came to he did 
perceive that what he had stumbled 
into was, to his horror, a new-made 
grave. There, on the wet grass nigh 
to it, lay pick and spade. "Twas dug 
under an old yew-tree, on the north 
side of the church, where the good folk 
of the parish prayed never to be buried 
among the nameless drowned. 
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“?Twas meant for poor Sally,” 
mused Mr. Trussbit, who did forthwith 
unlock the church door (having brought 
the key with him), and in the dim 
moonlight did kneel in the giving of 
thanks, ’neath the great east window, 
for that he had escaped the assassin’s 
bullet, and had been the humble in- 
strument, through a God-sent warning, 
of saving a fellow-creature from’ an 
awesome fate. 

Never more was Deadly Dick seen in 
those regions. Never more was Sally 
teased, as of yore. None told her (for 
reverent pity) the true story of that 
night, which ever died into whispers if 
she happened by. 

Only she knew that Dick returned 
not to redeem his troth, and into the 
great blue eyes, often turned seawards, 
there crept the wistful look of one who 
waits expectant. 

A matter of two years had passed 
away. One spring morning there 
sounded in the little bay below the 
parsonage the plash of oars. "Twas 
the chaplain of a man-o’-war in the 
offing, who had come in one of the 


ship’s boats to smoke a pipe with his 
old schoolmate, Parson Trussbit. 

From him did the parson learn that 
Dick had died repentant in foreign 


parts, with Sally’s name upon his 
dying lips. 

Even as he told the tale a moan of 
mortal anguish smote upon the ears of 
narrator and listener, and there stood 
Sally behind them, white as driven 
snow! She had come in unobserved, 
sent by her mistress on some house- 
hold errand. 

From that day she pined away, and 
gradually betook her to a sick-bed. 

One stormy night (such an one as 
that memorable by Mr. Trussbit’s 
dream) the cloud which had so long 
floated o’er her dimmed intellect did 
lift, as a sea fog rolls away from the 
surface of the deep, and there flashed 
into the gladdening eyes a look of rec- 
ognition, — 

“ Dick!” 

And with the word passed the gentle 
spirit. 

R. PARDEPP. 
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From Temple Bar, 
“ MADAME.” 

** MADAME ’’— the name by which 
for nearly fifty years she was best 
known by her contemporaries — Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the too 
notorious Regent, and ancestress of the 
numerous branches of the Orleans 
family-tree, was born at Heidelberg, 
September 7th, 1652. Her father, 
Charles Louis, the son of Elizabeth 
Stuart, the luckless ‘*‘ Queen of Hearts,’’ 
succeeded to his father’s palatinate, 
and married Charlotte of Hesse-Cassel. 
The union was a very unhappy one, 
and eventually the elector procured a 
divorce and married again morganat- 
ically. Charlotte Elizabeth and one 
brother, who died without issue, were 
his only legitimate children, Sut by 
his morganatic spouse he had a large 
family, with whom Madame was on 
most affectionate terms. “It is not 
your fault,” she writes to one, * that 
we did not have the same mother.” 
She was chiefly brought up by her 
aunt, the Electress Sophia, the mother 
of our reigning house, for whom she 
had an almost daughterly love, writing 
twice every week to her during the 
whole of her life, and always speaking 
of her with respect and affection. 

**'You have seen by my letter,’ she 
writes in 1699, “the anguish I have 
suffered about the illness of my aunt, 
the Electress of Brunswick. Thank 
God, she is well again. I hope that he 
will spare her yet many years. I 
would rather die myself than lose my 
beloved aunt. She is the person I love 
the most on this earth !”’ 

As Madame was a living example of 
the old proverb about calling a spade a 
spade, as she fairly revelled in scandal, 
and was remarkable always for laying 
an unsparing finger on every one’s 
shortcomings, it is in itself a suffi- 
ciently remarkable proof of the depth 
of her attachment, that she was never 
known to utter a depreciatory remark 
about her aunt. 

Great-great-granddaughter of Marie 
Stuart, granddaughter of the Queen 
of Hearts, and great-grandmother of 
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Marie Antoinette, she was the link ina 
line of fair women; but she herself 
fairly belied the tradition of her race — 
“ frightfully ugly,’? says M. Walck- 
enaér. Quite as outspoken about her- 
self as about any one else, she candidly 
acknowledges her want of beauty. In 
her utter carelessness as to her personal 
appearance, she probably contrasted as 
sharply with her contemporaries as she 
did in her embarrassing habit of stat- 
ing with startling directness the truth 
and the whole truth on every subject 
and occasion. 

*¢ All my life,’ she writes, ‘‘ and from 
early youth, I knew myself to be so 
ugly that I never took much trouble 
about dress. Jewels and fine clothes 
draw attention on those who wear 
them. It was fortunate that I felt 
this indifference about my attire, other- 
wise the late Monsieur’? [her hus- 
band], ‘*who was extremely fond of 
jewellery, would have been perpetually 
quarrelling with me as to which of us 
should wear the best diamonds.”’ 

‘“*T send you a flask of white balm,” 
she writes to her half-sister, the Mar- 
‘‘T know many ladies 
Mon- 


gravine Louise. 
here who put it on their faces. 
sieur once wished to try some on mine, 


but I would not have it; I prefer 
wrinkles to having grease on my coun- 
tenance. I detest every kind of skin 
lotion, and cannot bear rouge.”’ 

*¢ Since I have had the small-pox I 
have not cared to be painted,”’ she re- 
marks with refreshing candor; ‘ just 
now I am uglier than ever.”’ 

In an age when dressing well was a 
science, and clothes were one of the 
most weighty facts of life, Madame, 
the second lady in the kingdom, pro- 
nounced : “I do not understand why 
people require so many different 
dresses ; my only costumes consist of 
my grand state robe, and my riding- 
habit when I hunt on horseback, noth- 
ing else. I never in my life wore a 
dressing-gown or wrapper, and in my 
wardrobe there is but one bed-gown, in 
which I get in and out of bed.” No 
wonder she and the court dames had 
but little in common ! 

In 1672 she married — was married, 
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rather — for it was a pure mariage de 
convenance, in which so unpractical a 
matter as affection played no part — to 
‘¢ Monsieur”? Philippe d’Orleans, only 
brother of Louis XIV. His first wife 
had been Henrietta Stuart, the lovely 
daughter of Charles I., Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth’s ‘* Welsh aunt.”” The two wives 
of the lazy, rotund, jewel-bedizened 
Monsieur might have sat for studies of 
poetry and prose. 

Never lived a Stuart who was not 
at least picturesque, and Henrietta’s 
youth, beauty, and tragic death by 
poison made her story pitifully pa- 
thetic ; but the second ‘ Madame” 
was made of very pronounced and 
prosaic reality. ‘‘ They are killing her 
with worry,’’? she writes, in 1690, of 
the dying dauphine. ‘‘ Everything was 
once done to reduce me to a like 
state ; but I am a harder nut to crack 
than the dauphine, and before they 
have come to the end of me, the old 
women will break some of their teeth.” 

Henrietta Stuart left two little daugh- 
ters, afterwards Queen of Spain and 
Duchess of Savoy, to whom Charlotte 
Elizabeth was both a kind and wise 
stepmother. Her husband she made 
the best of. The best was not very 
brilliant, to be sure, but her attitude 
towards him seems to have been one of 
half-contemptuous but good-humored 
tolerance. She had three children of 
her own: a son, who died in infancy, 
to her intense sorrow (‘‘I do not think 
that grief can kill,’’ she says ; ‘‘ were 
it so I should certainly have died before 
now’’), the notorious Regent, and 
Charlotte Elizabeth, afterwards Duch- 
ess of Lorraine. Though her French 
was execrable, and she had neither 
beauty nor charm, Madame speedily 
became a power. A person possessed 
of such vigor of phrase and such fine 
breadth of denunciation, and who was, 
moreover, absolutely indifferent to the 
censure or satire of any one, was a 
lusus nature in the French court. 
True, gossip could not be more rife, or 
slander more virulent than it was at 
Versailles ; but cleverly veiled innu- 
endoes and graceful insinuations did 
the work of destroying reputations. 
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The fair fame of a woman was deli- 
cately stabbed with a needle-point ; 
a man’s honor hinted away with a 
smile and ashrug. Madame disdained 
needle-points ; the bludgeon was her 
weapon. 

It must be remembered that in these 
days what we call refinement was an 
unknown quantity. Virtuous women 
openly discussed questions which, now- 
adays, no woman with the barest pre- 
tence of a shred of decency could bring 
herself to speak of. Madame was not 
behind her age in that respect —nay, 
she so far surpassed it that no compiler 
has ever been found daring enough to 
print her letters in extenso; and she 
united to this a German fearlessness 
and a complete indifference to what the 
world might say which a Frenchwoman 
could never have comprehended. Her 
nursery was conducted on German 
principles, in flat defiance of. Parisian 
custom and precedent; and all her life 
she had a habit of saying what she 
liked, of whom and to whom she liked, 
which was embarrassing to her con- 


temporaries, delightful to the readers | 


of her correspondence, and utterly 
contrary to the ways and manners of 
her time. 

Her life after marriage was spent 
almost entirely between Versailles, St. 
Cloud, and Marly, and was chiefly oc- 
cupied, except when her presence was 
necessary at some State ceremony, 
with hunting, of which she was pas- 
sionately fond, and in writing innumer- 
able letters to her numerous kindred. 
Three extracts from her voluminous 
correspondence, in different years, will 
show the strangely monotonous condi- 
tions under which sie lived. 


ST. CLOUD, June 17, 1698. 
In the midst of this great court I live 
retired as in a desert ; 
people whom I see frequently; I spend 
long days shut up in my rooms, writing 
and reading. If any one comes to pay me 

a visit, I only receive them for a moment ; 
I talk of the weather, or of any court gos- | 
sip, and then retire again. Four times a 
week come my letter “days : Monday, Sa- 
voy ; Wednesday, Modena ; Thursday and | 
Sunday I write long letters to my aunt in 


there are but few | 
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Hanover ; from six to eight I drive with 
Monsieur and our ladies of honor; three 
times a week I goto Paris, and every day 
I write to my friend there; I hunt once 
or twice a week. This is how my life is 
spent. 
VERSAILLES, March 8, 1700. 

On Sunday we had a long sermon, and I 
wrote to my aunt, the Electress of Bruns- 
wick ; Monday I went wolf-hunting with 
Monseigneur, but we did not find. Tues- 
day we attended a stag-hunt in the forest 
of St. Germains, and in the evening 
went to the play; Wednesday, I wrote 
to Lorraine and Modena, and attended 
the sermon ; Thursday, I again went wolf- 
hunting, and after I came home, finished a 
long letter to my aunt ; Friday, there was 
another sermon, and I had a very busy 
day ; for my first gentleman is just dead, 
and he who takes his place will have to 
pay the widow forty-two thousand francs. 
This occupied me the whole day, and I 
also received a great number of letters. 
Saturday, we again went wolf-hunting ; on 
my return I wrote to my daughter. Sun- 
day ( wrote to Hanover, and attended the 
sermon, which was remarkably long. I 
also wrote to Paris; Monday, I write to 
you. 

MARLY, May 5, 1709. 

Monday, I have to write to the two 
queens of Spain, also to the Duchess of 
Savoy, and wish to settle with my men of 
business my bills and payments. Tues- 
day, I shall receive the visit of the am- 
bassadors and envoys ; in the afternoon I 
must write to my daughter, and to three 
of her children, who already write to me. 
Wednesday, I write to the electress and to 
Modena, and I reply to the letters that I 
have not yet answered. Thursday, I write 
again to Hanover, and I sometimes attend 
evening prayers and benedictions on that 
day, as well as on Sunday. Friday, I write 
to Lunéville. Saturday is the only day I 
have no carrier to send out. 


** Every letter which arrives in, 
|goes out of France,” she calmly an- 


or 


nounces to her sister, “is opened and 
read. But this is a matter of indiffer- 
/ence to me; I go on writing all that 
| comes into my head, just the same.” 

| When she was married to Monsieur, 
|Madame became, nominally a Roman 
Catholic. Changing one’s religion was 
a thing of course in “those days, if tem- 
' poral ‘advantages resulted therefrom ; 
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and Madame’s father would have been 
much horrified had his daughter made 
any objection. Practically, she re- 
mained exactly what she had always 
been ; perhaps rather more of a free- 
thinker on subjects theological than 
either a sincere Protestant or Romanist 
would have approved ; but with a good 
deal of every-day Christianity, and a 
shrewd common sense in her way of 
regarding her own and her neighbor’s 
duties, that served her in good stead. 
The then almost unknown virtue of 
toleration had a strong advocate in her. 
*“*T must own,” she says, writing of 
Louis XIV., “that when I hear the 
great man praised in a sermon for his 
persecution of the reformed, [ am al- 
ways impatient; I cannot bear bad 
actions being praised.”” She had very 
decided ideas (about what had she not 
decided ideas ?) anent the whole duty 
of sovereigns. ‘‘I do not like kings 
thinking that they please the Lord 
much by prayer. It is not for that that 
he has placed them on thrones, but to 
do good, and to administer justice fairly 
and rightly. In these actions ought 
we to see kings’ devotions. Also they 
ought to see that priests keep to their 
prayers, and not meddle with anything 
else. When a king says his morning 
and evening prayers, he has done all 
he need ; again, he ought to make his 
subjects as happy as he can.” 

All her life she went on reading her 
German Bible, and singing her German 
psalms. ‘* To-day,’? she writes, when 
quite an old woman, “is my birthday. 
I have already read four psalms, four 
chapters of the Old Testament, and 
three of the New. Apropos of Bibles, 
a Berlin pastor has sent me a New 
Testament. It has been translated 
in an entirely impartial manner, and 
pleased me for that reason ; for I can- 
not bear translations influenced by the 
private feelings of the translators.”’ 

*¢ You are wrong,”’ she says to Caro- 
line of Anspach, then Princess of 
Wales, with whom she carried on an 
active correspondence, though they 
never met, ‘ to think that I never sing 
the Lutheran psalms and hymns ; on 
the contrary, I often do so, and find 
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them a great consolation.’’ Religious 
books she did not appreciate. ‘I do 
not know,’? she remarks, ‘ whether 
English religious books are livelier 
than those written in French and Ger- 
man; I find them all extremely dull, 
with the exception of the Bible, of 
which I never tire. I always go to 
sleep over the others.””» Madame had 
a pronounced opinion that priests and 
Christianity were poles asunder. Pos- 
sibly the scandalous life of the Abbé 
Dubois, her son’s boon companion and 
evil adviser, may have strengthened 
this belief. Her views on religion 
generally, internfingled with diatribes 
against **these gentry,’’ as she calls 
them, are pretty well exemplified in 
the following extracts, chiefly from 
letters to her sister, the Margravine 
Louise. 


It is a very unfortunate thing that the 
clergy try to set Christians, one against 
the other. If they followed my advice, 
the three Christian religions should join 
together, and become one, and not trouble 
us as to what each thought individually, 
and only care that all should live according 
to the law of the Gospel. Those who lead 
evil lives would then alone be rebuked by 
the preachers. Christians ought also to 
be allowed to contract marriage together in 
any Church, without being blamed by their 
fellows. If all this were done, they would 
be more united than they are now... 
The end to be attained being the same with 
all Christians, the differences among them 
are only priests’ business, and do not con- 
cern honest people ; but we ought to live 
worthily, and in a Christian manner, being 
merciful, charitable, and virtuous. Preach- 
ers ought to try to inculcate this, and not 
to quarrel among themselves on a quantity 
of small matters ; but to do so would greatly 
diminish the authority of these gentry, so 
they continue quarrelling, leaving aside the 
most important and essential of things 
. .- Do not imagine that those who are 
always talking of piety, and the fear of 
God, are the most worthily pious. They 
often use religion as a cloak to cover many 
iniquities. True devotion is a special grace 
which God does not give to all men, and it 
consists, I think, in charity and love of 
God... It is far from Christian to tor- 
ment people about religion, for when one 
examines the thing seriously, one sees 
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plainly that religion is made the pretext 
for ambitious dealings and self-interest 
. . . To trust God implicitly in all circum- 
stances is a great comfort . . . Dr. Luther 
behaved as all the clergy do. They all 
wish to govern, and be the head. Had he 
thought more of the general profit of Chris- 
tianity, he would not have made a sghism 
. . . [ know that you are too strict to go 
to the play on Sunday ; but, to my think- 
ing, paying and receiving visits is more 
dangerous than doing so, for during the 
course of a visit it is difficult not to speak 
ill of one’s neighbors, and this is a far 
greater sin than going to the play. I do 
not approve of people going to the play in- 
stead of to church; but, after having ful- 
filled one’s religious duties, I consider that 
the playhouse is better than a visit to one’s 
friends ... If my advice was followed, 
there should be laws made against Chris- 
tians ever speaking ill of one another. All 
religious differences would then be abol- 
ished, and people would live together ac- 
cording to the Gospel, which recommends 
in so many places the virtue of charity 
. . . To speak of one’s neighbors as being 
certainly damned, is to commit an act 
against charity, and shows hatred instead 
of love. This ought to be strictly forbid- 
den, but I fear that my advice never will 
be followed. 


A delicious touch reveals her view 
of sermons. ‘* Between ourselves they 
do not give me pleasure. I think the 
thing correct and proper, but not divert- 
ing.” 

Writing in her old age, she sums up 
her creed thus: *‘ When one has at- 
tained the age of sixty-three years, one 
has naturally one’s religious opinions 
really settled. I share St. Paul’s be- 
lief, that it matters little whether one 
is a disciple of Paul or of Cephas, so 
that one belongs to Christ. I hope, 
with God’s help, to live and die in this 
persuasion.’? The persecuted Hugue- 
nots had a steady friend in Madame, 
who never missed doing them a good 
turn when she could ; and on one occa- 
sion intervened successfully to have 
thirty released from prison. Possibly 
she thought that in so doing she was 
acting more meritoriously than in fast- 
ing strictly, which she had no great 
opinion of. ‘I could not fast,” she 
informs her sister, ‘‘ being unable to 
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eat fish, and I am convinced that one 
may do many better things than spoil 
one’s stomach by eating too much 
fish.”” Apropos of eating fish, Ma- 
dame’s singular predilections in the 
way of food were patriotically German, 
and, to a non-German, astounding. 
Think of the petits soupers of the time, 
with everything the quintessence of 
daintiness, and hear the Teutonic prin- 
cess’s calm avowals. 


I cannot bear tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
and cannot understand how any one can 
like that sort of thing. I find that tea 
tastes of hay and rotten straw, coffee of 
soot, and chocolate is too sweet and soft. 
What I would willingly partake of, would 
be a good cup of Biran brot, or beer soup ; 
these things will do no harm to one’s inside 
. . . Sausages and ham suit my stomach 
best . . . Nobody seems surprised to see 
me eating black pudding with pleasure. I 
have also brought raw ham into fashion. 
Every one takes it now ; and many of our 
other German dishes, such as sauer-kraut, 
sweetened cabbage, beans, and bacon, have 
been adopted ; they are really good here 
. . - I have so accustomed myself to Ger- 
man dishes, that I cannot bear any French 
concoction . . . Where eating and drink- 
ing are concerned, I am a thorough Ger- 
man, and have been so all my life. They 
do not know how to fry things properly 
here. The butter and milk are not so 
good here as in our country. They have 
no taste, and are as insipid as clear water. 
The cabbages are not good either, owing 
to the earth being sandy and poor sub- 
stance. Ah! how glad I shall be to par- 
take of some of the dishes your cook makes 
for you! They would be more to my taste 
than all the fine things concocted by my 
maitre @hotel . . . Although I have been 
here fifty-three years, I have not yet be- 
come used to this country’s detestable 
cookery. 


Madame took her husband’s death, 
in 1701, with much philosophy. Her 
great dread was being forced to retire 


into a nunnery. ‘Pas de couvent! 
pas de couvent!” she reiterated, and 
her wishes were respected. Possibly 
it would have been a difficult matter to 
send Madame where she did not wish 
to go. She did not go to the funeral, 
but records the fact that she cried all 
day. She is loyal to him throughout 
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her correspondence. There is nothing 
spiteful said of him; indeed, he is 
rarely mentioned ; but that her mar- 
ried life cannot have been a happy one 
is obvious from her repeated, and 
always highly depreciatory allusions to 
marriage. ‘‘ Sometimes marriages turn 
out well, but quite as exceptions, not 
two ina thousand. It may be said of 
happy marriages as of the pheenix, 
there is but one inacentury.”” ‘It is 
indeed true that to live single is to 
choose the better part; the best of 
husbands is good for nothing.”” ‘* He 
who marries does well, but he who 
remains single does better. This is 
quite my belief ; had my life been at 
my own disposal, I should have fol- 
lowed St. Paul’s advice.”’ 

Concerning second marriages, she 
discourses with admirable, and, indeed, 
unanswerable logic. ‘‘I also, dear 
Louise, cannot understand people mar- 
rying again. Evidently, one kas cither 
loved or hated the defunct. Has one 
loved him? Then how can one put 
another in his place? Has one been 
unhappy ? Then how can one expose 
oneself to a renewal of one’s wretched- 
ness, unless one is dying of hunger, 
and marries for a piece of bread ? 
Only in this last case is the thing ad- 
missible.” : 

Madame had no romantic ideas as to 
the permanence of love’s young dream. 
“Generally,” she says trenchantly, 
‘*when one marries for love, hate fol- 
lows after a short time spent in each 
other’s company.’’ ‘* Happy couples,’’ 
she remarks again, “‘ are things rarely 
met with. I have seen people who 
have married for love soon after fall 
to hating each other like the very 
devil.” 

Her view of the whole duty of wives 
was this: ‘*‘ The wisest way is to love 
one’s husband reasonably and duti- 
fully, but not with passion; to live 
with him peacefully and kindly, and 
not to trouble oneself on account of 
his conduct. In this way the husband 
and wife remain good friends, and 
harmony resides in the household.” 
In one of her letters to the Margravine 
Louise, she strikes a sad note which 
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comes with curious unexpectedness, 
‘“‘T was truly grieved to hear of the 
death of your great-niece; but a 
woman’s life is so seldom happy, my 
dear Louise, that one ought rather to 
be glad of the death of a little girl ; 
for it isa brand saved from the burn- 
ing.”’ 


All my life [she says, in 1701] I have re- 
gretted being a woman ; and, to tell the 
truth, it would have suited me better to 
have become Elector, than Madame. I 
should not have taxed the poor people as 
does the present Elector, and I should have 
allowed freedom of worship to all faiths. 
I should even prefer being Elector to being 
king of England, for neither the temper 
nor the Parliament of these English would 
suit me. I do not envy my aunt (the 
Electress Sophia) her birthright, though no 
doubt she will manage them better than I 
should have done. 


It must be remembered that, as only 
surviving child of Elizabeth Stuart’s 
eldest son, Madame herself would have 
been heiress-apparent of England, in 
place of her aunt, had she not abjured 
the reformed religion on her marriage. 
To have missed such an inheritance 
would have been a bitter pill to some 
women, but Madame was philosoph- 
ical. She had, as she says, never 
wished to be a queen; and it is a 
lamentable fact that her opinion of the 
English was of the lowest possible 
quality. ‘* A good German is worth all 
the English put together,’’ she says ; 
and again, more trenchantly, ‘* The 
English are so false that I would not 
trust them with a single hair.” ‘* The 
English are a false and singular peo- 
ple,” she wrote to her sister; and 
when the latter was staying in En- 
gland, warned her, ‘‘ You must not be 
surprised at an Englishman behaving 
rudely to you; for, between ourselves, 
that nation is worth very little.” Nev- 
ertheless, she had been anxious that 
her daughter should have married Wil- 
liam III. ; and when her wishes proved 
fruitless, naively remarked, ‘I find 
that many things are spoilt in this life 
by religion ; especially since my daugh- 
ter cannot wed King William.”’ 

She said much of the exiled English 
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royal family, James II., his wife and 
son, and was curiously divided in her 
feelings towards them, and her aunt, 
the electress, and her son George ; 
not able to decide whether she would 
prefer the restoration of the Stuarts or 
the establishment of the Hanoverian 
dynasty — finally declaring that she 
wished the Pretender could be king of 
England, and George I. emperor of 
Germany. Of Mary of Modena she 
speaks in terms which, coming from 
her, express unlimited esteem — she 
had ‘‘every royal quality, generosity, 
courtesy, and judgment ; never spoke 
unkindly of any one — and was clean !”’ 
Imagine the state of society when per- 
sonal cleanliness was a sufficient re- 
markable quality to merit special 
mention! ‘ Her only failing —no one 
is perfect in this world — was her ex- 
treme piety.” 

King James she did not think so 
highly of, though she pitied him ; but 
she was much disgusted with him for 
desiring the court of France not to go 
into mourning for his daughter Mary. 
‘This greatly surprised me, for I think 
that one cannot forget one’s own chil- 
dren, however badly they have be- 
haved ; surely blood is thicker than 
water.’”? Madame herself was a very 
loving -mother, and had that merciful 
blindness which is one of the preroga- 
tives of motherhood. We have not 
been used to consider the Regent Duc 
d’Orleans an ideal character. Hear 
how his mother speaks of him a year 
before her death. ‘*My son is very 
good to me, and shows me much affec- 
tion. I believe that he would be really 
grieved to lose me. His visits do me 
far more good than does the physic I 
am ordered to take, for they rejoice 
my heart, and do not give me pains in 
my stomach ; and he always tells me 
something funny, which makes me 
laugh. He is so witty and agreeable. 
I should be indeed an unnatural mother 
did I not love him with my whole 
heart. If you knew him you would 
see how entirely free he is from malice 
and ambition. Ah! he is only too 
good! He forgives everybody, and 
does nothing but laugh at his enemies. 











“ Madame.” 


If he made himself more feared by his 
wicked relations, they would hesitate 
before beginning their wicked machi- 
nations against him.”’ 

‘¢ My son,’’ she writes to her sister, 
‘‘cares but little for the country. He 
only likes town life. He is not unlike 
Madame de Longueville, who used to 
feel extremely dull in her husband’s 
castle in Normandy. Those with her 
said, ‘Madame, will you not try to 
divert yourself somewhat? There are 
hounds and forests, will you hunt ?’ 
‘No,’ answered she, ‘I do not care 
for hunting.’ ‘Do you care for em- 
broidery ?’ ‘No, I do not care for 
work.’ ‘Do you like walking, or play- 
ing at some game?’ ‘No, I like 
neither the one nor the other.’ * What 
do you care for, then?’ they asked 
her. She answered, ‘ What would you 
have me say ? Ido not care for inno- 
cent pleasures !’”’’ Morality was not 
the fashion in those days. Madame 
herself, whose own reputation was un- 
blemished, could calmly write, ‘‘ En- 
gland certainly owes much to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. She is the 
best sort of woman I have ever met ! ”’ 

Probably the greatest trouble of Ma- 
dame’s life was that her son had been 
married to Mademoiselle de Blois, the 
illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Montespan. Her Ger- 
man horror of a mésalliance was in- 
tense. This was one cause of her 
vigorous and enduring hatred of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon — another reason 
being the latter’s persevering efforts to 
get the Duc de Maine legitimized, 
which, in case of the dauphin’s death, 
might have seriously affected the pros- 
pects of Madame’s own son as next 
heir. ‘* There is an old German prov- 
erb,”’ she writes, ‘‘ which is, that when 
the devil himself cannot go to a place, 
he sends an old woman ; the truth of 
this is patent to all we members of the 
royal family.”’ 

Always vigorous in her powers of de- 
nunciation, Madame did not spare her 
unacknowledged sister-in-law. ‘The 
old serpent,” ‘“‘the old toad,” ‘ the 
king’s old wretch,’’ are terms that re- 
cur constantly whenever she has to 
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mention her. ‘The old beast is 
dead ! ”? she writes jubilantly, in April, 
1719; adding, ‘“‘I feel sure that the 
things she most regretted leaving be- 
hind her were my son and myself in 
good health.” ‘I fear,’ she says in 
another letter, ‘‘that the Maintenon’s 
death will turn out to resemble that of 
the Gorgons — many serpents will con- 
tinue to appear. If she had died thirty 
years ago, all the poor Huguenots 
would be still in France, and their 
Charenton chapel would still be stand- 
ing.”’ 

Madame had the high-bred instinct 
of courtesy to her inferiors. It was to 
her equals that her unsparing vigor of 
speech was exhibited. Her love for 
dogs was passionate. She had them 
constantly with her. ‘“ You could 
not,’? she writes to her sister, ‘*‘ read 
part of my last letter, because a piece 
of it was torn off by one of my dogs. 
I know that you do not care for dogs ; 
if you did, you would easily overlook 
their few faults. One of mine, named 
Reine, is as sensible as a human being, 
and begins howling the moment I am 
out of sight.”” Referring to a theory of 
Leibnitz, as to the immortality of ani- 
mals, she says, ‘‘ It is a great consola- 
tion for me to know that animals do 
not entirely perish, on account of my 
dear little dogs,’? a remark that recalls 
the saying with which an old Northum- 
brian vicar used to startle the orthodox 
of his flock, ‘*If dogs are not allowed 
in Heaven, I really should hardly care 
to go there.” 

Madame died December 8th, 1722, in 
her son’s arms. She had been ailing 
for long, and faced death with charac- 
teristic courage. Many doctors came 
to her bedside, but she said they were 
all quacks, and that she was content to 
die. Her life had been a rather dreary 
one. Possibly she was not sorry that 
the curtain was falling. ‘‘ You can 
embrace me if you like,’’ she said to 
one of her ladies, who kissed her hand, 
“for I am going to a land where all 
will be equal in the sight of God.” 
‘* We are about to lose a good prin- 
cess,” said Marais in his journal ; ‘a 
rare and precious thing in these times,”’ 
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‘‘She would have made a perfect gen- 
tleman,”? observes St. Simon, which 
probably expresses well her courage, 
strength, benevolence, and fair deal- 
ing ; while womanly graces were want- 
ing. Brusque, startlingly outspoken, 
an unsparing enemy, and a faithful 
friend, she should not be forgotten or 
obscured by all the brilliance and 
beauty of her time — brilliance which 
probably hid not one tithe of her 
rough but sterling worth. 


From The Strand Magazine. 

COUKT DRESS AND THE SPEAKER’S 

DINNERS. 

THERE was a report current at the 
beginning of the present Parliament 
that the speaker, commiserating the 
lot of members who for various reasons 
were not disposed to endow themselves 
with court dress, proposed to give a 
series of supplementary feasts at which 
ordinary dinner dress would serve. 
The rumor may be dismissed without a 
moment’s consideration. The speaker 
is not likely, voluntarily, to divest him- 
self of one of the conditions which 
temper his official hospitality. It suf- 
fices to be bound to invite in turn six 
hundred and seventy gentlemen to din- 
ner, without going out of the way ,to 
remove a possible obstacle to the invi- 
tation being universally accepted. <Ac- 
cordingly, this session, as from time 
immemorial, members dining with the 
speaker have been required to don 
court dress and carry a sword by their 
side, when it is not between somebody 
else’s legs. 

So inexorable is this law, that last 
session it operated to the extent of 
banishing the seconder of the address 
from the speaker’s table. It is the 
invariable custom that the mover and 
seconder of the address shall be in- 
vited to the dinner to her Majesty’s 
ministers with which the speaker hos- 
pitably opens the session. Last year 
Mr. Fenwick, whose honorable boast 
it is that he commenced his career as 
a working collier, seconded the ad- 
dress. He undertook the duty only 
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upon condition that he should not be 
called upon to array himself in mili- 
tary, naval, or court dress, as is the 
quaint custom of the occasion. The 
point was yielded as far as his appear- 
ance in the House of Commons was 
concerned. But the speaker, tied and 
bound by immemorial custom, did not 
see his way to vary the usages of the 
ministerial dinner. Accordingly, whilst 
the mover of the address, arrayed in 
the martial costume of a major in the 
militia, dined with the nobility and 
gentry at Speaker’s Court, the seconder, 
clad in sober black, humbly ate his 
chop at home. 

From their earliest departure on the 
war-path the Irish members have made 
a point of standing aloof from the 
speaker’s dinner parties. There is, 
indeed, a story of the late Mr. Joseph 
Gillis Biggar having been encountered 
on the top of a Clapham ’bus with vel- 
vet coat on his back, ruffles at his 
wrist, black stockings coyly hiding his 
shapely legs, silver buckles on his 
shoes, and sword in dainty scabbard 
hanging within easy reach of his right 
hand. Questioned as to the occasion 
for this disguise, he airily replied, 
‘*T’ve been dining with Mr. Speaker.”’ 
This is, however, only one of the many 
myths that linger round the memory of 
honest Joseph Gillis. As upon another 
apocryphal occasion it was announced 
that ‘“‘the Tenth never dance,” so it 
remains true to this day that the Irish 
members never dine —at least, not 
with the speaker. 

Shortly after Mr. Bright, in 1868, 
joined the ministry as president of the 
Board of Trade, the clothes. difficulty 
presented itself. His Quaker con- 
science revolted against the necessity 
of assuming the semi-warlike costume 
which forms the full dress of her Maj- 
esty’s ministers. To prance around in 
scarlet coat, with gold lace down his 
trousers and a plumed cocked hat 
under his arm, was a sacrifice that 





seemed too much, even .as a prelim- 
inary condition of being enabled to 
serve his country. But the uniform is 
imperatively necessary in connection 
with court duties inseparable from 
ministerial office. On visits to the 
queen, attendance at the Prince of 
Wales’s levees, and at the ministerial 
dinners in Speaker’s Court, the integ- 
rity of the British constitution demands 
a certain strictly ordered. uniform. 
After some protest, Mr. Bright gave in 
in the matters of coat and trousers, 
even of plumed hat. But he drew the 
line at the sword. Finally, concession 
was made on this point, he alone of all 
her Majesty’s ministers appearing on 
ceremonial occasions unembarrassed by 
a sword. 

One peculiar distinction between the 
Lords and Commons is the greater 
jealousy with which the latter guard 
the sanctity of their Chamber. Both 
Houses have staffs of messengers, 
chiefly responsible as media of com- 
munication between members and the 
outer world. But whilst messengers in 
the Lords, charged with a letter, a card, 
or a ministerial box, may approach the 
person addressed and achieve his er- 
rand, a messenger in the House of 
Commons may not approach beyond 
the bar at one end, or proceed further 
than the steps of the speaker’s chair at 
the other. The consequences are in- 
convenient and sometimes ludicrous. 
What happens is that the messenger, 
standing by the cross benches, hands 
to the nearest member the message or 
card with which he is charged, and it 
is slowly passed along the line till it 
reaches its destination ; each member 
in turn thinking it is meant for him, 
occasionally an absent-minded states- 
man opening a letter not addressed to 
him. This is a matter in which the 
Lords are certainly more up to date, 
and the Commons might well take a 
leaf out of their ordinarily despised 
book. 

HENRY W, Lucy. 





